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THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH OF “SLEEPY HOLLOW.” 

Who has not read Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow? If there 
be such a one, we congratulate him upon having in store one of 
the richest treats which the literature of modern times has offered 
to the general reader. Rendered classic ground by the thrilling 
pen of one of America’s proudest names, Sleepy Hollow will 
ever present, alike to the artist and the poet, the greatest possible 
attractions, embracing as it does some of the most charming and 
beautiful scenery on this continent. In the Legend, it is related 
that Ichabod Crane, the Yankee schoolmaster, returning from a 


prolonged interview with the lovely Katrina Van Tassel, on his 
. steed Gunpowder, was waylaid by the ‘“ Headless Horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow,” and chased from the Andre tree to the bridge. 
“(He saw the walls of the church dimly gleaming under the trees 


beyond. He-recollected where Brom Bones’s ghostly competitor 
disappeared. ‘If I can but reach that bridge,’ thought Ichabod, 
‘Iam safe.’ Just then he heard the black steed panting and blow- 


ing just behind him ; ‘he even fancied that he felt hisshot breath. 


Another convulsive kieck-in the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang 
apon the bridge; he thundered over the resounding ‘planks ; he | 


reached the opposite side, and now Ichabod cast a look behind, to 
see if his pursuer should vanish, according to rule, in a blaze of 
fire and brithstone. Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stir- 
rups, and inthe very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod 
endeavored to dodge the hortihle missile, but too late ; it encoun- 
tered his ‘cranium with a terrible cra$h; he was tumbled head- 
long into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed and the 
goblin rider passed like a whirlwind.” The villagers found, 
next day, on the road a shattered pumpkin; but no tidings were 
ever received of Ichabod Crane. Brom Bones, his rival, was 
shrewdly suspected of knowing more of the adventure than he 
thought proper to divulge. However that might be, he soon after 
led the blooming Katrina to the hymeneal altar. The good people 
of the neighborhood stoutly maintained that Ichabod was spirited 
away by the headless horseman, who was represented as the ghost 
of a Hessian soldier whose body was buried in the neighboring 
churchyard. The old Dutch Church, which stands in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the scene of Ichabod’s unfortunate ride, and of 
which we'present below a most beautiful drawing by Miller, is 
an object of interest as being the oldest church ifl existence in the 


State of New York. It was erected, as we are told by an inserip- 
tion on its time-honored front, by Vredryck Flypsen (Fredérick 
Phillips) and Catherine his wife, in 1699. The old vane, with the 
initials of its founder cut out of it, yet turns upon its steeple, and 
in the tower hangs the old bell, bearing this inscription: S1. Devs. 
Pro. Nosis. Quis. Contra. Nos. 1685. The ancient commnu- 
nion-table, imported from Holland, still graces the interior. 
“The sequestered situation of the church,” says Irving, in his 
Legend, “seems always to have made it the favorite haunt of trou- 
bled spirits. It stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust trees and 
lofty elms, from among which its decent whitewashed walls shine 
modestly forth, like Christian purity beaming through the shades of 
retirement. A gentle slope descends to it from a silver sheet of 
water, bordered by high trees, between which peeps may be caught 
of the blue hills of the Hudson.” There is a fine view of Castle 
Phillips, as the ancient manor-house of Frederic Phillips was 
called, from the circumstance of its being originally fortified 
against the Indians, It. is the original of the Van Tassel mansion 
described in the Legend. We may take occasion, at some future 
period, to further illustrate-this charming locality. 


| VIEW OF THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH AT SLEEPY HOLLOW, NEW YORK. 
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CHAPTER 


The forester replied that it was; the negro 
opened the door, and the parties entered the en- 
closure. Allan glanced at Andrew while he was 
closing the gate, and perceived that he was con- 
siderably advanced in life, his woolly hair being 
gray with age, though his figure was not bowed 
down by the weight of years. 

“ A faithful, but rather eccentric fellow is An- 
drew,”’ observed Capt. Boone. He then lifted 
the rude latch and ushered the young hunter into 
his cabjn. A respectable-lookmg female met him 
on the threshold, whom he intreduced to Allan 
as Mrs. Boone. A young woman of eighteen or 
twenty he presented as his daughter Elizabeth. 
Norwood had entertained a hope that the maiden 
whom he had seen in the morning, might prove 
to be the daughter of the famous pioneer; but 
when his gaze rested upon Elizabeth Boone, al- 
though she was fair, he could not so far master 
his feelings as to realize no disappointment at the 
discovery. A lad of about fifteen years was en- 
gaged in cleaning the tube of a rifle, and was the 
forester’s son. 

Captain Boone informed his family that his 
guest, who was from the State of Ohio,had come 
to examine the country, and hoped he would re- 
eeive such hospitality as their poordwelling eould 
afford ; to which Mrs. Boone responded in an ap- 
propriate and kindly manner, and set about mak- 
ing preparations for dinner. 


While the meal was being prepared, Allan pro- 
ceeded to relate the particulars of the morning’s 
adventure, to which his host listened with earnest 
attention. 

“ Did you hear any portion of the conversation 
that passed between the young woman and the 
Frenchman?” he asked. 


“TI am quite certain that I heard the latter re- 
fer to some danger of an imminent and pressing 
kind that menaced this settlement, or the neigh- 
boring one, and I am confident that it had rela- 
tion to the former.” 

“And you say, moreover, that he wished to ex- 
tort a promise of some kind from her ?” continued 
Boone. 

“It was that which caused me to interfere in 
her behalf; and the promise of secrecy I doubt 
not had reference to the danger which threatens 
you and yours,” rejoined Allan. 

“This matter may be of the deepest impor- 
tancetous, Mr. Norwood. Werethere any names 
mentioned, that you can remember?” resumed 
the forester. 

“«Letme recall thescene more vividly, if I can,” 
said Allan, pressing his hand to his forehead. 
“Yes, a name was mentioned which I now 
recollect. Du Quesne, I think it was.” 

Daniel Boone sprang from his seat with a 
sudden and angry impulse, when Allan pro- 
nounced the name of Du Quesne. 

“ Du Quesne, did you say, sir!” he exclaimed. 
“Then there is indeed danger, for he is an in- 
strument to do usharm. “The Indians will rally 
around him to crush us, and sweep us from among 
the living. Ihave heard his name ; he acts under 
the authority of the British posts, and has been 
active in distributing arms and ammunition among 
the savage tribes.” 

* Allow me to inquire who this Le Bland is 
who came so near sending a bullet through my 
body ?” rejoined Allan, 

“That question is not easily answered, young 
man; I confess myself unable to reply to*it with 


.dulge in the luxuries of refined life. 


certainty, for the simple’ reason that I need in- 
formation on the subject myself. The person to 
whom your inquiry refers, came among us about 
four weeks ago, and received thie friendly treat- 
ment that we always make it a rule to extend to 
all who visit us. His ostensible object was to 
examine the lands in this part of the country, 
with a view to making a final settlement, if he 
was pleased with the result of his explorations. 
He was not very popular among our people at 
first, on account of being a Frenchman ; but the 
suavity of his manners overcame that objection 
in a great measure, with the majority, thongh 
many still look upon him with distrust. Some- 
times he has been the guest of Mr. Alston, and 
he has also spent some time with me. He is now 
the guest of Mr. Fleming, who occupies the third 
cabin from this, on the right as you enter. He 
has managed to make himself peculiarly agree- 
able to Esquire Alston, and that he loves his 
handsome daughter Rosalthe, is no secret among 
us. But his tender sentiments are not blessed 
with a return; and it’s my firm conviction that 
the girl fears him—yes, actually fears him. What 
the secret of his influence is, I have not been able 
to discover.” 

“Does Mr. Alston favor the pretensions of the 
Frenchman ?” asked Allan, earnestly. 

“Most decidedly ; for Le Bland has the art of 
appearing very agreeable where he wishes to make. 
a favorable impression ; and you may be assured, 
sir, that for such a rare prize as Rosalthe, he will 
put forth all his powers. Esquire Alston was 
formerly a man of wealth, and could and did in- 


He also has 
indubitable claims to a noble ancestry. He mar- 


ried into adistinguished family, and his daughter 
received an education far superior to that which 
usually falls to the lot of young ladies. Having 
lost most of his wealth by an unfortunate invest- 
ment, he no longer felt a desire to remain where 
he could not find means to support his accus- 
tomed manner of living ; consequently he turned 
his attention to this new country, and had the 
courage to dare the dangers of a pioneer’s life. 

“‘ This explains why this excellent family is at 
Boonesborough, and the occupant of an humble 
cabin a few doors from this. If ’Squire Alston 
(we call him ’Squire) has any weak point, it is 
that his sweet daughter should marry a gentle- 
man, and this Le Bland sustaing the reputation 
(in his estimation) of being one.” 

“But I have nosympathy for him,” added the 
pioneer, after a pause. “I mistrust his motives, 
and, to be brief, dislike him.” 

“ Well, did n’t I tell ye so in de fust place!” 
exclaimed Andrew, who had been gradually 
working himself towards the parties, during the 
conversation. 

“Go away, darkey,” said Boone, good na- 
turedly. 

“J never seed sich a feller sence I’s a nigger. 
He am sly as a fox, and I’m seen him wink his 
eye at Missy Lizzy,” added Andrew. 

“We must get Andrew some spectacles, so he 
can see better,” said Elizabeth, with a smile. 


“What fur I want specs, when I can see now 


jest as well ’s I used to could ten year ago?” re- 
turned Andrew, somewhat offended at the allusion 
to his visual organs. ‘ 

Andrew is a regular genius,” observed Cap- 
tain Boone, looking pleasantly.at the African’s 
shining face. ‘He is a poet, an improvisatore, a 
musician, and a singer ; he knows a little of every- 


' thing, and is, in fact, a clever sort of a blockhead, 


who will do very well while he is watched, and 
just as he has a mind to when he is not. You 
can trust him as far as you can see him, and some- 
times farther.” 

“Dat am berry great praise, but one ting you 
fo’git ; I’s very familiar wid de state ob de poli- 
ticks ob Kentucky, an’ de circ’lar motion ob de 
hebenly luminaries,” said Andrew. 

The conversation was interrupted at that mo- 
ment by the entrance of Simon Kenton, a man 
whose name is honorably mentioned in the annals 
of Kentucky history. 

Although considerably embrowned by expo- 
sure to the sun, his face had a frank and honest 
expression which served as an immediate pass- 
port to the good opinion of AHan. The brief 
ceremony of introduction had scarcely been fin- 
ished, before another individual, who will figure 
somewhat in our story, made his appearance 
in the cabin of the pioneer. The character re- 
ferred to, was no less a personage than Joel Log- 
ston, a man of extraordinary muscular power, 
and of whose wonderful exploits tradition is yet 
eloquent. He was followed by one of the largest 
and ugliest-looking dogs that ever aspired to the 
friendship of a human being. 

On account of the explosive and fiery nature 
of his disposition, his master had bestowed upon 
him the name of Vesuvius. Vesuvius, was, we 
are sorry to say, a snappish and fretful cur, given 
to sudden, violent, and dangerous eruptions of the 
lava of wrath, when it became imperatively ne- 
cessary for all within a certain area to withdraw 
themselves speedily, to escape instant worriment 
with tooth and nail. This ungentle mastiff al- 
ways walked about six inches behind Joel Log- 
ston, except when engaged in his favorite pursuit 
of hunting ; for on those occasions he was invari- 
ably in advance of every thing in the shape of 
quadruped or biped. 

Vesuvius seldom if ever erected his large, 
shaggy ears, and obstinately persisted in carry- 
ing his caudal extremity in that drooping man- 
ner in which penitent dogs sometimes do, when 
convicted of some high offence. 

Joel Logston was quite as celebrated for his 
marvellous narrations and extravagant style, as 
for his physical strength. No man at the three 
settlements could tell, with such incomparable 
self-possession and coolness, such stories as he 
did, which no person living could be expected to 
believe. With this strong proclivity to exaggera- 
tion, was combined g rough drollery and good 
nature that mad¢ him at all'times a very agree- 
able companion. - If Joel had any malice in his 
heart, it manifested itself whenever occasion of- 
fered, in putting Andrew in mortal fear, by 
causing Vesuvius to show his teeth, and make 
various hostile demonstrations towards him. In 
this innocent pastime Logston took great delight. 
Nor was Andrew the only subject of these currish 
persecutions ; Mr. Alston’s colored man, Exqui- 
site Ebony, was another martyr to Joel and his 
mastiff. 

We shall only remark in this place concerning 
Exquisite Ebony, that he was the most pompous 
and self-conceited of any gentleman that ever in- 
herited a dark skin; and had, moreover, such a 
strong propensity for fine clothes, that he had in 


many instances been known to don his master’s | 


best coat, by stealth, in order to appear to good 
advantage, for an evening, or an hour, in the 
eyes of Miss Aurora Lemons, a fair mulatto girl, 
in the service of Mr. Fleming. 

While Allan was partaking of the substantial 
hospitality of the pioneer, in the form of excellent 
venison and other wholesome and _ palatable 
viands, Logston amused all parties by relating 
one of his recentadventures, in which he asserted 
with much modesty of manner, that he had no 
doubt slain fourteen Indians with his own hand, 
besides doing to death a litter of bears of six 
months, with their sire and dam. For the truth 
of this reasonable statement he appealed to Ve- 
suvius, who answered by a short, sharp and ex- 
pressive yelp, and then fixed his fiery eyes upon 
Andrew in such a threatening manner that the 
latter feeling sure that an immediate attack was 
meditated, retreated to the farthest corner of 
the room, rolling his eyes about in great alarm, 

Simon Kenton, though a braver man in the hour 
of danger never held a rifle, sat silent and re- 
served as a young maiden; but Allan observed 
that his eyes sought the neat figure of Lizzie 
Boone, as she moved lightly about the dwelling. 
Our hero flattered himself that he was. shrewd 
enough to perceive how matters stood with Ken- 
ton in regard to the pioneer’s fair daughter. 

While these parties are discussing subjects of 
vital importance to-the well-being of the new set- 
tlements, we will turn to other scenes.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
STAR-LIGHT AND WHITE-CLOUD, 

Rosacrae returned to the fort much perplexed 
and agitated by the singular conduct of Le Bland. 
Notwithstanding the high place which he occu- 
pied in ‘the estimation of her father, she had 
never valued him as an acquaintance, or sought 
his friendship; on the contrary, she had never 
felt at ease in his society, and rejoiced when he 
was no longer an inmate of their humble dwell- 
ing. The cause of her aversion to the insinuat- 
ing Frenchman, she could not herself understand 
fully; but it was not the less genuine for that 
reason. Encouraged by her father’s good opin- 
ion, he had made declarations at various times, 
the nature and tendency of which she could not 
affect to be ignorant, or misapprehend. Rosal- 
the, on all such occasions, had given no words 
of hope, and with a careful regard to his feelings, 
endeavored to make known her sentiments with- 
out wounding his pride. 

But it displeased and annoyed her excessively 
to perceive that he steadily persisted in affecting 
not to comprehend her méaning. In addressing 
her, and especially in the hearing of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alston, he always assumed an easy and 
confidential manner, which implied that matters 
were all understood between them, and there 
need be no attempt to conceal what must event- 
ually be well known. 

This deceit and assurance on the part of the 
Frenchman had succeeded in misleading the 
minds of the parties alluded to, and it was a 
piece of presumption that Rosalthe felt she could 
not overlook or pardon. Her silence and em- 
barrassment were construed to mean exactly 
what they did not signify, and as sufficient evi- 
dence that her affections were engaged. 

She had resolved more than once to speak 
with her parents on the vexatious subject, but 
somehow her courage always failed when the 
moment to test it arrived; so the unpleasant 
theme was postponed from day to day, in hopes 
that something in her favor would soon transpire, 
or that delay would strengthen her determination. 

Being thus situated, it will be readily under- 
stood that her dislike rapidly increased, and ri- 
pened into positive repugnance. The conduct 
and character of Le Bland were, to our heroine, 
deeply mysterious, sinister, and dangerous, and 
she feared him as much as she disliked him ; for 
her own nature was frank, open, and above dis- 

Rosalthe was of tlimt susceptible and sensitive 
mould, that she seemet.fo acquire knowledge of 
a person’s character by being brought in contact 
with him, or her—a species of intuition quite 
common with her sex, and which rarely, if ever, 
misleads. As a consequence of the annoyances 
and suspicions to which she was daily subjected, 
she became less cheerful, and far less happy. 

The conversation which had transpired on the 
bank of the river, as already related, appeared 
abundantly confirmatory of her fears and untold 
suspicions. To the young stranger who had so 
opportunely appeared to assist her, she truly felt: 
grateful; but the reflection that she had possibly 
involved him in a quarrel with a dangerous man, 
added much to the anxiety of her mind. 

She had noticed, as she glided by, the dark 
and malignant expression that the hunter’s warn- 
ing words had called instantly to his face, despite 
the smile of contempt that curled his lips, as if 
to mock at what all other men held sacred and 
dear. 

The information which he had given in rela- 
tion to the movements of. the Indians against 
Boonesborough, did not surprise her so much as 
it would have surprised many others who had 
studied him less, and confided in him more unre- 
servedly. It revived all the strange misgivings 
which she had long felt in regard to him. The 
secret was one of the deepest importance, and 
yet she had promised not to betray it to those 
whom it most intimately concerned. She was 
on the point of making known the state of her 
feelings to her father, in respect to Le Bland, 
when he commenced speaking highly in his 
praisb, dwelling particularly upon his gentlemanly 
manners, and the frankness which characterized 
him in every act Of life. 

“T esteem him,” added Mr, Alston, “for his 
numerous good qualities—for the kindness of his 
heart, for the deep sincerity of his nature, for the 
dignity and refinement of his manners, and for 
all those noble traits which constitute true man- 
hood.” 

Rogalthe felt her blood mounting tumultuously 
to her cheeks, and tears of regret filling her eyes. 
She was much pained that a man of her father’s 
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discrimination should be so egregiously deceived 
in the Frenchman’s character and pretensions. 
But she was misapprehended ; for Mr. Alston, 
observing her confusion, attributed it wholly to 
another cause, and remarked, with a meaning 
smile, that “she need not be confused about the 
matter, for he fully appreciated her feelings, and 
should not reproach her for anything that might 
have passed between Mr. Le Bland and herself, 
of whose honorable intentions he was entirely 


And to make Rosalthe’s position more morti- 
fying, Mrs. Alston observed in relation to the 
subject of her husband’s eulogy : 

“ That he was a very pleasant gentleman, and 
she hoped her daughter would be so fortunate as 
never to form any acquaintances less respect- 
able ; and she should not object to her preferences 
when they were so judiciously made as in the 
present instance.” 

Mr. Alston then hinted that he was a man of 


. wealth, and was about to make large purchases of 


land lying on the opposite bank of the Kentucky 
River. He stated that the idea was a good one, 
and would prove exceedingly profitable, inas- 
much as it would doubtless quadruple in a few 
years the capital invested. The scheme was such 
a noble one, and the prospect of realizing an im- 
mense fortune so promising, he should himself 
embark in the enterprise, so far as his reduced 
circumstances would admit. Monsieur Le Bland 
had capital enough, so far as that was concerned, 
and he was not one to refuse a friend a favor, 
but always the first to offer it. 

Much more Mr. Alston said to this effect, and 
was in excellent spirits, while his mind was ob- 
viously teeming with visions of untold wealth. 
Rosalthe perceived at once that her father’s mind 
was filled with a splendid bubble, which would 
burst sooner or latgr, and end in cruel disap- 
pointment, or at least the subject presented itself 
to her in that light. Whether her fears magni- 
fied the danger and trial in reserve for him and 
herself, time only could prove; but it was pain- 
fully apparent to her that the wily Frenchman 


exercised almost unbounded influence over her * 


father’s movements. 

oIt appeared to her that the time had come to 
speak boldly, and reveal all that her promise did 
not oblige her to lock within her own bosom. 
But the question instantly forced itself upon her 


mind, “what had she to reveal, save that which ° 


she had promised not to divulge or twenty-four 
hours?’ She could assure her father that he 
had completely mistaken her sentiments in re- 
spect to Le Bland, and thatshe disliked him with 
more real intensity than she was supposed to love 
him ; but so far as any absolute proof of his dis- 
simulation was concerned, she saw that she had 
nothing tangible to offer. 

While thoughts of this nature were passing 
rapidly through her mind, the door was opened 
by Ebony, the colored servant, and the subject of 
her thoughts entered the cabin. He glanced 
quickly from one to the other, greeting them 
with his accustomed suavity. He took a seat 
near Mr. Alston, and conversed with him in that 
peculiarly agreeable, easy, and confidential man- 
ner which had so won upon his esteem. 


Rosalthe could overhear but little of what was 
said, but she often caught such words as “land, 
loans, investments,’’ etc., which induced her to 
believe that the land speculation was the subject 
under discussion. 

Le Bland finally arose and approached our 
heroine, and said to her in a low voice : 

“Pardon my earnéstness this morning. My 
desire to save you from what appeared a pressing 
danger, made me, I fear, somewhat rude. I am 
happy to say now that I was not correctly in- 
formed in regard to Captain DuQuesne, and his 
intentions. You may sleep in safety, fair Rosal- 
the, and rest assured that there is one who will 
shield you from Indian cruelty. I grant that it 
was ill-timed, and almost reprehensible, to offer 
to snatch you alone from the general ruin which 
I then believed to be so near. I should have 
known that your fond heart would cling tena- 
ciously to the dear friends that surround you ; 
but my reason was rendered less clear by the 
overwhelming thought that you were in deadly 

il. Believe me, Mademoiselle Alston, I speak” 
the truth, without dissimulation.” 

“Then you free me from my ,promise?” re- 
turned Rosalthe. 

“No, gentle. Rosalthe,” he answered, with a 
smile, and in his most engaging tones, which 
well-nigh had the power of making one change 
his opinion who had already determined that he 
was a villain. “I cannot yet absolve you from 


your promise ; for speaking of the subject might 
produce unnecessary alarm. Moreover, I design 
to make farther investigation of the matter, and 
learn the real extent of the danger, if any exists, 
when your father shall be duly and properly in- 
formed of everything ; for he and I are on such 
confidential footing that there can be no secrets 
between us. Take your accustomed walks as 
though nothing had transpired, being careful not 
to go too far from the fort, and I promise not to 
interrupt you, or speak in relation to any subject 
not agreeable to you. Deal with me fairly and 
truly, and you shall not have occasion to regret 
it, I assure you,” 


The Frenchman did not pause for a reply, but 
giving Rosalthe one of his warning glances, 
which never failed to terrify her, immediately 
left the cabin. 

_ On the following morning Miss Alston left the 
fort as she had been in the habit of doing for 
some time, previously taking the precaution, 
however, to have Ebony accompany her. This 
procedure was not the result of thoughtlessness, 
on the contrary, of much reflection; for she 
wished to test the sincerity of Le Bland’s prom- 
ise, and give him another opportanity to make 
farther disclosures, that she might, if possible, 
gain a deeper insight into his character and in- 
tentions, and afterwards be governed according to 
circumstances, 

The step cost her considerable self-denial, and 
it was not without many misgivings that she 
walked towards her favorite retreat. She gave 
Ebony his instructions as she proceeded. 

“ You may go yonder,” she said, pointing to- 
wards a hazel thicket, not far distant, “and re- 
main there until I am ready to return.” 

“Yes, missus,” said Ebony. 

“And, do you hear, Ebony? do not on any 
account, go farther; and be sure to come when 
I call,” added Rosalthe. 

“Dis child will be dar afore soon,” returned 
Ebony. 


“ Very well ; do not forget your instructions.” - 


“T nebber fo’git ; I’ll be sure to disremember 
eberyt’ing,” said the negro, confidently. 

“Do as I bid you, and I will reward you suit- 
ably,” added Rosalthe. 

Exquisite Ebony renewed his protestations of 
faithfulness, and with a greater sense of security 
than she had expected to feel, Miss Alston en- 
tered the glade, and seated herself upon the riv- 
er’s bank. That she felt somewhat nervous at 
first, and had vague apprehensions of hearing the 
footsteps of Le Bland, was quite natural; but 
soon the dreamy murmurings of the waters, the 
gentle sighing of the winds amid the trees, lulled 
her spirit into tranquillity and forgetfulness of 
danger. 

In that quiet seclusion from disturbing causes, 
she reflected with calmness, and clearness of 
judgment, upon the circumstances of her posi- 
tion, and endeavored to mark out a course of ac- 
tion dictated by prudence and duty. 


While occupied in this manner, a soft touch 
upon the arm changed the current of her medita- 
tions, and caused her to rise to her feet quickly, 
and turn an alarmed look towards the intruder. 

The object that met her gaze is worthy of some 
description. An Indian maiden, in the summer 
of womanhood, with a figure queenly in its pro- 
portions and bearing, stood before her. Her fea- 
tures were of marvellous regularity and beauty, 
but so proud and lofty in their expression, that 
Rosalthe, though startled at her abrupt appear- 
ance, could not repress an exclamation of admi- 
ration. Her eyes, which were dark and lustrous, 
were flashing with excitement. Her style of 
dress, was by no means contemptible, but both 
picturesque and graceful, being ornamented in 
its different parts according to the arts of her 
people. 

The two maidens stood vis-a-vis, the one defiant 
and haughty, the other wondering and alarmed. 
The steady gaze of the Cherokee girl was impe- 
rious, angry, and yet curious, and she moved 
not a muscle, nor relaxed a tithe of her sternness, 
while she studied every line of Rosalthe’s fair 
face. 

When she had subjected our heroine to this 
ordeal, which made her tremble, she spoke with 
impassioned earnestness : 

“ The daughter of the pale-face is fair, but she 
is weak; she has won that which she cannot 
keep, and which belongs to another.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Rosalthe, 
recoiling -before the threatening glances of the 
Indian maid. 

“ What do I mean?” cried the latter, energet- 
ically. “ How dare the pale-face be so bold, and 


look so innocent, when I know how black her 
heart is ?”” 

“T am still dark—I understand you not,” said 
Rosalthe. 

“* Wabuma (attend thou), hear the words which 
I shall utter, and let the just Monedo judge be- 
tween us. A white man came to the lodges of 
my people; his eyes rested upon the face of 
Wassahauza (an Indian term signifying star-light), 
and it pleased him. The pale-skin was wise, 
and knew how to speak softly, and say pleasant 
things. Star-Light listened, and her foolish 
heart was taken captive by his smooth words ; 
she spurned the love of Otter-Lifter, the noble 
young chief, and all her eye-light shone upon the 
deceitful child of Machinito.” 

The Indian girl paused, and struggled with 
her emotions, 

“ Wabuma! daughter of the white man, listen 
while I speak the wrongs of Wassahauza, of the 
red race of the bold Cherokee. The sun arose 
and set on her love, and the moon smiled upon 
the happy maiden. But the heavens grew black 
—a storm was in the skies, the heart of Shoiska 
(Smooth-Tongue) was bad and full of lies. He 
went up to the big wigwam of the pale-faces, and 
whispered the same fair words to Wahbahnokwot 
(the White-Cloud) that he had spoken to Star- 
Light. The White-Cloud listened to the soft 
speeches of Smooth-Tongue, and her heart beat 
with the same wild hopes that had filled the 
Cherokee maiden with joy. ‘They met here on 
this spot, where the sun shines warm and bright, 
and the waters murmur with a pleasant sound— 
the cunning fox and the simple bird. Foolish 
trembler, what do you say to this strange tale ?” 

Star-Light ceased, and looked disdainfully at 
Rosalthe, whose cheeks were pale, and whose 
whole form was agitated. 

“ My red sister is speaking of Le Bland, the 
wily Frenchman!” she said, when she had recov- 
ered sufficient composure to speak intelligently. 

The Cherokee girl laughed sardonically. 

“You are deceived—you wrong me!” ex- 
claimed Rosalthe, earnestly. 

“ Minno Monedo! Do I not know it? Have 
I not come to brush away the cloud that has 
obscured my sun?’ cried Wassahauza, indig- 
nantly. 

“ Be silent and hear me,” returned Rosalthe, 
with all the firmness she could summon to her 
aid. “The White-Cloud does not love this 
Smooth-Tongue; she fears him, she shuns him. 
There is no sweetness in his tones for the daugh- 
ter of the pale-face. She has no eye-light for 
the man whose heart is bad, and whose speech is 
full of guile.” 

“ One pale-face has filled my ears with false- 
hoods, and I’ll have no more ; I believe they are 
all alike. No, no! your fair words, and fair 
skin, and fair looks cafinot deceive me !’’ retorted 
Star-Light. 

“T will make solemn oath to what I say. I 
will call upon the sacred name of the good Mo- 
nedo!” cried Rosalthe, with touching earnest- 
ness, laying her hand upon the maiden’s arm. 

“ Shoiska swore by the good Monedo, and yet 
he was false—false as the evil Machinito himself,” 
added Star-Light. 

“What can I do, then, to convince you? I 
despair of doing so,” said Rosalthe, much moved. 

“The White-Cloud must go with me,” replied 
the Cherokee, sternly. 

“Go with you? Ono, I cannot!” cried Ro- 
salthe, more alarmed than ever. 

“ Baimwawa! ’tis a passing sound—you can 


‘and must glide down the waters and walk the 


wide forests with Wassahauza.” 

The Indian girk took Rosalthe’s arm, and 
pointed significantly down the river. 

“ You are one of my sex—you are a woman, 
though your skin differs from mine in color; 
then in Heaven’s name, show a woman’s pity !’’ 

“ Who talks of pity? It is idle talk. Come 
with me, where the Smooth-Tongue shall behold 
you no more; I have stayed too long already,” 
was the unyielding response. 

“Nay, if you insist, I will call for assistance, 
and some evil may befall you,” said Rosalthe. 

“Speak but a single word above your natural 
voice, and this blade shall stop the heart’s music 
forever,” added Star-Light, drawing from beneath 
her Indian vestments a knife, and placing its 
polished point to Rosalthe’s heaving breast. 

* And can it be that one so fair, and one who 
can speak so wisely, has a nature so cruel? If 
I must fall a victim to your jealous fury, strike, 
and Jet me perish here near those who love me !”” 
she cried, presenting her breast boldly to the 
gleaiaing steel. 


The threatening features of Wassahauza re- 
laxed something of their sternness. 

“ Cease to fear—I will not harm you. The 
White-Cloud shall float back again in safety; 
come away,” she said, in a milder tone. 

“ Now you are fairer and gentler; relent still 
more, and let me go in peace,” entreated Rosal- 
the, with clasped hands and beseeching lcok. 

“Hush, silly maiden; no more words; you 
have my promise. Do not resist me a moment 
longer, or I may change my mind,” replied Star- 
Light; and passing her arm within Rosalthe’s, 
led her away down to the bank of the river. A 
light birch canoe was drawn up among the reeds. 

“ Get in,” said Star-Light. 

Rosalthe looked once more imploringly to- 
wards Wassahauza, and then obeyed ; the latter 
quickly pushed off the frail véssel, and then took 
a seat in the stern, and using the paddle adroitly, 
urged it rapidly and silently down the stream. 

When Rosalthe cast one long and lingering 
look backward, and realized that she was being 
borne from home and its dear associations, her 
heart was overwhelmed with inexpressible an- 
guish. Of what agonizing fears would her friends 
become the victims when she should be missed 
and sought for in vain? Who would solace a 
father’s grief, or check a mother’s anxious tears’? _ 
What conjectures would they form—what clue 
would guide the daring companions of Boone 
upon her tracks? What sign had she left to di- 
rect pursuit ? What fate was probably in reserve 
for her, and what reliance could be placed upon 
the Indian girl’s promise ? 

While thoughts ef this nature whirled through 
her brain, she wondered whether the hunter who 
had interfered in her behalf on the previous day 
would feel any regret when he heard that she had 
suddenly disappeared, and could not be found 
among the living or dead. At that moment it 
was no more than natural that such an idea 
should occur, and mingle with other reflections 
that crowded upon her. No sympathy appeared 
upon the countenance of Star-Light, as she plied 
the polished paddle; she sat proudly taciturn, 
and gave no indications of the strong emotions 
which had so recently shaken her queenly figure. 

The parties swept along so near the southern 
bank that the tall oak and chestnut stretched 
their green bonghs over their heads, while their 
giant forms were reflected in the waters beneath 


the ge 

Rosalthe struggled to regain her firmness, and 
partially succeeded. She changed her position 
in the canoe in a manner that would enable her 
to see her strange companion, and study her ap- 
pearance more particularly than her fears had 
yet permitted her to do. She was endeavoring 


to imitate the stoicism of Star-Light, when the 
latter suddenly changed the direction of the ca- 
noe, putting it farther into the stream. 

“Lie down in the canoe!” she exclaimed, 
waving her hand imperiously ; “lie down, if you 
wish gentle usage and a safe return.” 

Rosalthe mechanically obeyed, and Star-Light 
instantly threw a blanket over her, that laid at 
her feet. 

“Now keep quiet, for I see one yonder who 
must not look upon the face of White-Cloud. 
It is Otter-Lifter, the brave young chief of the 
Cherokees,” added Star-Light, in low tones, 
dropping the paddle more softly. 

Half suffocated with contending emotions, and 
yet striving to bear her fate with heroism, Rosal- 
the lay motionless in the birchen vessel, and felt 
it leaping to the dextrous strokes of Star-Light. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


SELF-MADE MEN. 

You may take the whole ulation of Mary- 
land, and less from it the’ fifty men who are 
most distinguished for talents, or any description 
of public usefulness, and. I will answer for it, 
they are all, every one of them, men who began 
the world without a dollar. Look into the pub- 
lic councils of the nation, and who are they that 
take the lead there? They are men who made 
their own fortunes—self-made men, who began 
with nothing. The rule is universal. It per- 
vades our courts, State and Federal, from the 
highest to the lowest. It is true of all the pro- 
fessions. It is so now; it has been so at an 
time since I have known the public men of this 
State or the nation; and it will be so while our 
present institutions continue. You must throw 
a man upon his own resources to bring him out. 
The struggle which is to result in eminence is 
too arduons, and must be Continued too long, to 
be encountered and maintained sey, or 
unless as a matter of life and de He who 
has fortune to fall back u will slacken from 
his efforts, and finally retire from the competi- 
tion. ‘With me it is a question whether it is de- 
sirable that a parent should be able to leave his 
son any property at all. You will have a 4 


fortune, and I am sorry for it, as it will be 
L spoiling of a good lawyer.— Clement 


Falconer. 
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JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 

A man of genius ended his career a few days since 
in the death of Junius Brutus Booth, the well-known 
tragedian, who expired on board a steamer on the way 
from New Orleans to Cincinnati. Mr. Booth was 
born in London, May 1, 1796; and in 1814, acted in 
opposition to Kean, till he was driven from the stage 
by a riot. He made his first appearance in this coun- 
try, at Petersburg, Va., in 1821, as Richard III, and 
the next year came out at the Park Theatre, in New 
York, in the same character. His success there was 
great, and since then, with varying fortune, he has 
kept possession of the American stage. Small in stat- 
ure, not well formed, and with bad points in his man- 
ner, he had many personal disadvantages to contend 
with in his profession, but such was the electric quality 
of his mind that he overcame them all. He lost him- 
self in the part he was performing, to such a degree, 
that it became a sort of insanity, which was sometimes 
dangerous to his antagonists m the play. Thus his 
acting had a stamp of enthusiastic reality which re- 
mained even after misfortune and irregularities of life 
had broken him down. No one who ever saw the man 
in his great character of Richard, will be likely to for- 
get his peculiar impersonation of the part. Many sto- 
ries are told of his extraordinary freaks and eccen- 
tricities. It is said that he once played Orinoko, 
with bare feet, insisting that it was absurd to put shoes 
onaslave. On another occasion, he actually made 
his appearance, in Philadelphia, performing the part of 
Richard, on horseback! While supporting Forrest, 
on a certain evening, at the theatre in Pittsburg, in- 
stead of going on to the stage at the proper time, he - 
walked out and took the cars dressed and made up for 
the character of an Indian chief. One night while per- 
forming Sir Edward Mortimer, in the “Iron Chest,” 
at Philadelphia, the manager perceiving his unfortu- 
nate condition, advised him to “finish as quickly as 
possible.” Booth quietly walked forward, and ob- 
served: “ Ladies and gentlemen, I have been directed 
by the manager to finish this as quickly as possible, 
and so I'll finish it at once. Here, Wilford, catch me,” 
saying which, and throwing himself into his arms, he 
* did the dying scene,” and the curtain was rung down, 
amid roars of laughter. Junius Brutus Booth was, in 
his palmy days, par excellence, the greatest delineator of 
the tragic muse the American stage ever knew. In 
after days the “foul fiend” betrayed him to his lure, 
when the soul and the physique that had entranced 
mortals with magic spell, lost its mystic power, and 
the wand of the great enchanter fell to the dust. We 
see an anecdote going the rounds of the papers just now which was 
true, and which we give as being very characteristic of the man. 
It was the cause of an actual riot. After being successful in Lon- 
don, where his professional life commenced, he made an engage- 
ment with a Manchester manager. Manchester then, as now, a 
manufacturing town, was devoted largely to the production of but- 
tons. Booth appeared before his new audience, determined to 
make a hit. We have forgotten the name of the play in which 
he appeared—enough that he threw himself into it with his whole 
soul. But, alas! the house would not “come down.” His choicest 
efforts were thrown away, and self-distrust began to steal over him. 
At last, there came in the play a personal set-to, into which Booth 
went with such a hearty zest that the’ cheers and shouts thus far 
repressed, broke out into a perfect storm.’ Booth caught the secret, 
and, forthwith, so belabored his fellow-actor that he fairly yelled 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH, THE TRAGEDIAN, 


with pain. He then sat down in his chair, and stretching his neck 
toward his audience, with a face on which was depicted the most 
bitter contempt and disgust, exclaimed in a way all his own: 
“ What do you think of that, you low-lived button-makers?” He 
was obliged to leave the stage as well as the city, with a mob of the 
button-makers on his track. There are but few readers of the Pic- 
torial who have not seen and admired the genius of Booth. The 
fine likeness which we give above, represents Mr. Booth as Richard 
III., his favorite character. Booth was his own worst enemy, and 
his love for strong drink was his ruin of body and of mind. The 
last performance in which our citizens saw him was at the Boston 
Museum ; and we should not fail to mention our indebtedness to 
Mr. Kimball, the liberal manager of this establishment, for a loan 
of the original picture, from which our artist has drawn the likeness 
we herewith present. 


OFF TO THE DIGGINS. 
The picture which we present below is a characteris- ~ 
tic one of the newly-discovered El Dorado, Australia. 
The group seen in the foreground are p ing fora 
start inland, and others are crossing the river, close at 
hand, to join their friends. A letter writer describing 
the scene says : ‘“‘ What a motley group we have here 
—men, women and children, bullock drays and omni- 
buses, masters and their former servants, some on 
horseback, others trudging along under the weight of 
their necessary tools and implements, and the over- 
powering effects of an almost tropical sun; but now 
they rest awhile and enjoy their roadside repast, and 
when the evening sets in, and the forest tracks are no 
longer visible, fires are lighted, and heartily are the 
bush luxuries of tea and damper—and I must not for- 
get the pipe—enjoyed. Horses and bullocks are teth- 
ered and turned into the bush ; saddles become substi- 
tutes fow downy pillows, and a roll up in a blanket, or, 
which is still better, an opossum rug, leaves the com- 
fort of a feather bed unwished for; the rising sun 
arouses them from their golden dreams, and, after an- 
other tea and damper entertainment, they pushed on- 
wards to the spot in which all their hopes and exr _.1a- 
tions are centered.” We have before given, in these 
pages, many interesting pictures of Australian scenes, 
and the constant emigration of our countrymen to this 
land, renders all relating to it of much interest. In 
England a perfect furore exists concerning Australia, 
which bids fair to half empty the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. Dioramas, panoramas and lectures u 
the subject absorb the attention of the people, and 
is thus added to the flame, already blazing from the 
lochs of Scotland to the moors of Ireland. The Cali- 
fornia fever which raged here bears no sort of compar- 
ison to that which now exercises John Bull, pee 
classes seem affected by it. Every vessel which sails 
from London or Liverpool goes out crowded with emi- 
grants and implements of labor ; while those returning 
from Australia, bring back gold enough still to fire the 
spirit of adventure and love of gain. We sometimes 
feel inclined to pause and ask, when will all this end ? 
Gold must lose its relative value; this, the humblest 
acity will discover. But this is only one of the re 
ts to be anticipated by the great influx of the pre 
cious metal, and the distribution of it in coin among 
. all classes. Already has silver, as compared to gold, 
_ become greatly eyhanced in value; and silver mines, 
long since abandoned, are again resorted to for profit. 
Our picture, so intimately connected with these reflec- 
tions, will much interest our readers. To fully realize 
how extensively our own countrymen are emigrating to Australia 
one has only to glance at the shipping lists of any of our principal 
American seaports. There it will be scen that clipper ships are 
constantly up for that region, and the passenger fives daily 
lished show that these emigrants are from the better classes of our 
mechanics generally, and not made up of broken-down adventurers 
and forlorn individuals, who have neither a habitation nor a name. 
The stories that might be written out—truthful stories—of poor 
but deserving young men, who have gone to California or Austta- 
lia, and after enduring the severest deprivations, and often severe 
sickness, have ultimately returned enriched with a fortune, and to 
relieve the wants of a needy family, or some such result, equally 
romantic,—might fill a good-sized volume. But, alas! a volume 
quite as large might be filled with the simple names of those who 
have laid their bones beneath the soil of the gold regions ! 
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THE DENTAL ART. 

' ‘We present to the readers of 
the Pictorial a series of cuts here- 
with, of a highly interesting and 
instructive character. They are 
designed to illustrate the interior 
economy of a dentist’s laborato- 


ry, of which little is generally 
known by the public. Our arti- 
cle has indly furnished, 
with the conveniences 


for making these sketches, by 
Dr. Hitchcock, the well-known 
and popular dentist of this city. 
Dr. 


ITCHCOCK un- with the impression in the wax, 
doubtedly the most complete me- or plaster of Paris, of the upper 
chanicalarrangement of anyden- ja m this impression an- 


-tist in-the country, and his busi- 
ness is well known to exceed that 
of any other establishment in 
New England. Few persons are 
aware of the chemical knowledge 
and mechanical skill required for 


the production of a good set of 
artificial teeth ; and a brief de- 
scription of the various means 
employed to attain that end, we 
are confident will prove as ac- 
ceptable to the public as it will 
be instructive and interesting. 
The first step necessary is, to 0 
tain an impression, in some plas- 
tic substance, of the exact form of 
the mouth, or gums, that the 
plate supporting the artificial 
teeth may fit those parts on which 
the plate presses, with the great- 
est possible exactitude. To get a 
impression of the gums, a 
small oval plate, or cup, covered 
on one side with soft wax, or plas- 
ter of Paris, is inserted into the 
mouth, and an exact copy of the 
gum isobtained. The above en- 
graving shows the “mouth cup” 
after being taken from the mouth, 


Ww. 
otheris speedily produced. From 
each of these moulds casts are 
now made in hard metal. A 
piece of pure gold plate, cut of 
the proper size, is placed between 
these two metallic castings, and 
beaten till the plate assumes the 
precise form of the original im- 
pression of the gum, or of the 
mouth itself. The above engrav- 
ing represents the two metallic 
castings placed on the end of a 
large log of wood, with the gold 
placed between them, and the 
operator standing by, with a 
hammer raised, in the act of strik- 
ing on the upper die or casting. 
During this operation the gold 


plate is frequently examined, to 


see that the blows are well direct- 
ed, and that the plate is acquiring 


the proper shape. When com- 
pleted, and thoroughly cleaned, 
the plate is ready to receive the 
block of teeth. The above en- 
graving represents the dentist at 
work upon a block of teeth ; carv- 
ing and shaping them with the 

id of many curious and delicate- 


ly-formed tools, to give them the 
expression and appearance of 
nature’s own and best handiwork. 
This requires much skill, 
patience and taste. The accom- 
plished dentist here has an oppor- 
tunity to display the best imita- 
tive powers of a sculptor, com- 
bined with the delicate manipula- 
tions of the engraver ; for on the 
exercise of these rare qualities 
— the beauty and perfection 
of his “ countérfeit presentment.” 
As soon as the block of teeth has 
received its last finishing touch 
from the carving tools, it is placed 
in the intensest heat of not a red- 
hot, but a white-hot furnace, to be 
baked or fused into a solid mass. 
The furnace in which they are 
now placed, and which is repre- 
sented in the engraving below, is 
built in the most. substantial man- 


ner, of the most refractory or 
thoroughly fire-proof materials. 
The teeth are laid upon a plate of 
platinum metal, and then intro- 
duced into a small oven, which 
rests near the centre, and in the 
very hottest part of the furnace. 
Constant attention is necessary 
at the furnace during the process 
of baking. The degree of heat 
to which the furnace is raised 
may be best conceived by stating 
that iron, or any other metal ex- 
cept platinum, would melt and 
run like water long before the 
teeth are fused. The coloring 
matter for the gums and teeth is 
put on before the teeth are placed 
in the furnace ; and these colors 
are obtained by mixing various 
metallic oxides with the paste of 
ground quartz and feldspar, etc. 


= 


The engraving above represents 
the dentist in the act of soldering 
the block of teeth to the gold 
— After the teeth are taken 
rom the furnace, they are care- 
fully inspected, to see that they 
have not warped or cracked. If 
they have warped or cracked, 
they are rejected. But if they 
come out perfect, the next thing 
to be done is to fasten them to 
the gold plate. This is done by 
first securing them in their place 
on the plate, by means of plaster 
and sand, and a small iron band. 
They are then placed in a small 
pan, as seen in the engraving, in 
the hands of the operator. A 
flame from a large wick in a can 
of alcohol is made to play upon 
the points to be soldered, by 
means of a blowpipe held in the 
operator’s mouth, as represented 
in the engraving. When the sol- 


dering is completed, the teeth are 
all thoroughly cleaned and the 
gold plate polished ; they are then 
ready for the wearer. We have 
introduced an engraving taken 
from a whole and very beautiful 
set of artificial teeth. They are 
so much like the productions of 


SOFETER. 


nature, that, when in the mouth, 
no one would ever suspect them 
to be the product of the dentist’s 
workshop and laboratory. They 
are absolutely perfect, in all re- 
spects—in color, form, size, ex- 
pression, durability and useful- 
ness. In the very brief space 
here allotted to us, it could not 
be expected we should be able to 
give an elaborate and minute de- 
scription of the whole art of den- 
tistry as it is now practised, but a 
general outline is all we had 
hoped to accomplish ; and this we 
believe we have done. It some- 
times happens that only three or 
four, or five or six teeth, are 
wanted. When a few teeth only 
are to be affixed to a gold plate, 
the same course is generally pur- 
sued as for a whole set. At the 
sides of the plate are fashioned 


two bands, of gold, intended to 
embrace two of the natural teeth, 
for the purpose of holding the 
gold plate in its proper position. 
Above is a representation of a 
ylate containing only six teeth, 

sing the front ones of the upper 
jaw. The bands, above alluded 
to, may be seen on either side. 
When well made, and properly 
secured and adjusted in their 
place, these partial sets of teeth 
are found to be of great service 
to the wearer. Theyenable those 
who have them to speak clearly 
and distinctly, add much to the 
expression of the face by keeping 
the lips out in their natural posi- 
tion, and perform all the func- 
tions of natural teeth in masti- 
cating food, while their beauty and 
comeliness are acknowledged by 
every one. 


aa THE ANTHONY PRIZES FOR THE BEST DAGUERREOTYPES. . 


THE ANTHONY PRIZES. 

We present below a drawing 
of the lately awarded Anthony 

rizes, in New York city, for the 

st daguerreotypes. The first 
prize for the best 4-4 daguerreo- 
type taken with a 4-4 instrument 
is a massive silver pitcher, twenty 
inches in height and of sextagon 
shape, with grape vine in full 
leaf, and rich estan of grape 
entwine its neck, illustrative of 
the rich receptacle of their deli- 
cious juice. On the back of the 
pitcher are two tablets represent- 
ing a landscape, with a cottage 
by a stream of water, a bridge 
and woods in the distance. On 
one side is the sun rising over a 
beautiful landscape, with a da- 
guerrian appardtus, seemingly 
ready to catch the most interest- 
ing feature of the picture, as it 
throws its golden rays over the 
scene. On the other side is rep- 
resented a chemical laboratory— 
showing that to chemistry the 
art is chiefly indebted; and on 
the two front tablets are portraits 
of those two illustrious artists— 
Daguerre and Neipce. On the 
handle we have again the vine, 
on which is a lizard in the act of 
creeping to the mouth of the 
pitcher, the whole finished with 
a most exquisitely-chased base. 
The second prize awarded for 
the best 1-2 size daguerreotype 
taken by a 1-2 size instrument 
consists of a pair of goblets— 
faithfully represented in the en- 
graving—equally beautiful in 
workmanship, and tasteful in de- 
sign. ‘These prizes, when judi- 
ciously offered and justly award- 
ed, doubtless exert a very bene- 
ficial influence upon art, or what- 
ever field of industry they apply 
to. The art of daguerreotype 
picturing, whether of likenesses, 
of landscapes, or of architecture, 
is manifestly of vast importance, 
and has been brought to a very 
great stage of perfection within a 
very brief period of time. It is 
in consideration of the impor- 
tance of the art, that we are 
gratified to chronicle Mr. An- 
thony’s liberality in offering these * 
prizes for the best results by 
experiment in the art. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
JOSEPHINE. 


’ BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
She sat within the silent room, and her breath was low and hushed, 
For another might not witness how every hope was crushed ; 
While the coronation bauble that bound her queenly brow, 
Her trembling hand has cast away—it were but mockery now. 


0, hollow, hollow as the gleam the diamond's ray shot forth, 
Seemed now the highest pinnacle of happiness on earth ; 

Had not her cup of bliss been full? yet from the very brim, 

Was not her rext draught misery’? and proffered, too, by him ;— 


By him, 0 God! what right had he, though conqueror of a world, 

And gilorying in the strength by which destruction’s shaft was hurled ; 
Though he might tread upon the necks of millions in his path, 

Yet might he not, by this one act, fill up the cup of wrath? 


‘The meanest serf would scarcely dare to break the sacred tie 
That bound her to his side—yet he would cast her lightly by ; 
And, lighted by ambition’s torch, would climb the steep of fame, 
And think, by trampling on ber rights, to leave a prouder name. 


Alas! he only sees the illusive gleam of future years, 

But she can see far, far beyond, e’en through her blinding tears ; 

For well she knows thet destiny through her has given him all, 

And that when her owhb bright star shall fade, how quickly he shall fall. 


Napoleon, thou shalt bear away from Austria its pride, 
And she may reign triumphantly a gay and happy bride! 
Yet, in thy heart of hearts, I know one spot shall ever be 
So sacred it will yield to nought but memories of me. 


Then think not that I heed the glittering bauble at my feet, 
Or care how svon it binds the brow of one I may not meet ; 

I would forget the empress in the broken-hearted wife, 

And learn how best my severed fate may guard thy future life. 


For the little time thy glory lasts, go, lean thy burning brow 
Against the jewelled breast of one who claims thy homage now ; 
And when another comes to share the glory of thy name, 

I will forgive thee, though no'thought of me thy memory claim. 


When the full fruition of thy hopes has given life new zest, 

The sadness of this parting hour will vanish from thy breast : 

Why should a single cloud obscure a horizon like thine? 

Or the grief of one crushed heart be brought to dim ambition’s shrine ? 


But when thy star has set—when the tempest gathers low, 
And the iron hand of fate has dealt her last avenging blow : 
Then in thy deathlike agony, thine inmost sou! shall blend, 
And thy spirit hold communion with its truest earthly friend. 


+ > 
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THE LADY’S VOW. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Ir was a bright and genial morning of October in the fair land 
of France. The abrupt peaks of the distant volcanic mountains, 
which formed the horizon of the view—for the scene lay in that 
most romantic region, the province of Auvergne—were veiled by 
a thin purplish haze, through which the half-shrouded sunbeams 
shone softly, mellowed into a lustrous golden glory. The woods, 
on the lower siopes of the hills, were painted with the many- 
colored tints of what is known in France as “ the little summer of 
St. Martin,” that brief delicious season intermediate between the 
first early frosts of autumn, and the snows and icicles of winter, 
which we call Indian summer. 

On the higher ridges, next below the riven and fire-scathed sum- 
mits of bald rock, the deep pine forests waved unchangeable in 
their dark verdure ; the scattered olives on the uplands turned up 
the silvery lining of their rich green leaves, as the fresh wind 
ruffled them ; and a few willows, by the side of a broad shallow- 
rippling trout stream which wandered along parallel with the wind- 
ing horse-road through the valley, flourished as freshly with their 
untouched leaves as when they burst their buds in the showery 
April mornings. All else throughout the fair and fertile land, 
stubble field, pasture ground and vineyard, were wearing away 
into the sere and yellow tints prophetic of decay. 

Yet still the sentiment of the scene was of hope and promise, 
and subdued gentle pleasure, if not of merriment and glee, rather 
than of sadness or depression. 

Along the winding horse-track I have mentioned, which led 
across the undulating country, at the base of the lower spurs of 
the Monts d’Or, from St. Fleur to Riom, now traversing broad 
and beautifal champaigns, now diving into dark and bosky glens, 
now running through umbrageous woodlands, well stocked with 
fallow-deer, and roebucks, and great harts of grease, there rode, 
on that pleasant autumn morning, ® gay and gallant company of 
horse. 

The foremost of the party rode some hundred paces or so in 
advance of the main body—a dozen light-armed lances, wearing 
steel bacinets only on their heads, without crests or avantailles, 
and habergeons, or shirts of light chain mail on their bodies, which, 
although a very sufficient protection against the missiles of Geno- 
ese cross-bowmen, and suitable enough for French skirmishing, 
would prove of small avail against the cloth-yard shafts of Eng- 
lish archery, or at close quarters with the two-handed swords and 
battle-axes of the men-at-arms. 

They made a gallant show, however; their brightly-polished 
accoutrements beaming like silver in the soft sunlight, and the 
steel heads of their long lances twinkling like fiery stars above 
their well-ordered lines. 

These were succeeded by a stronger party, of some fifty men-at- 
arms, completely armed, reining their barbed war-horses along ata 
sharp trot, under a swalliow-tailed pennon emblazoned with a pale 
gules upon a field of angent. At their head were three young 


men, whose blazoned surcoats, worn above their armor, no less 
than the ancestral burgonets upon their casques, and the gilded 
spurs on their heels, showed them to be of gentle birth, and stricken 
knights, moreover ; their followers being for the most part esquires 
of gentle lineage. 

They were returning—so one who heard might gather from 
their converse, as they whiled the weary march with interchange 
of gay and serious thought,—from a successful expedition against 
one of the bands of English Free Companions, which, at that 
period, held many parts of France in great disquietude, levying 
contribution generally on the country and its unguarded towns 
and hamlets, and eften gathering powers sufficient to storm cas- 
tles and fortresses ; possessing themselves of large booty, and not 
unfrequently maintaining themselves in their conquests against all 
the efforts—and to the great detriment—of the lawful owners. 

Yet, although they were evidently victorious—a fact sufficiently 
shown by the presence of several prisoners, a few noble led-horses, 
and a train of mules laden with plate and treasures, in the rear of 
the principal persons of the party,—there was an expression of dis- 
content on the features of the young knights who led the advanced 
guard, and from the werds which fell from their lips, it could not 
be doubted that something had occurred which accorded ill with 
some of their high chivalric notions. - 

“T would that it comported with the views of our good cousin,” 
said one, whom his companions had just addressed as Walter de 
Passac, “‘to move somewhat less leisurely, not to say dazily. I for 
one would fain see the gates of Riom well barred between our fair 
cousin Jolande, and those who, I judge, are in our rear ere this.” 

“T marvel they are not on us even now,” replied Tristan de St. 
Puy, looking back, as he spoke, from the brow of an eminence 
which they had just ascended, commanding a long view over the 
country they traversed ; “but they come not as yet. I would we 
were well out of it, notwithstanding ; for I like not the threaten- 
ings of that English fellow, whom Helion caused drown in the cas- 
tle well after half-hanging him. There was much method in his 
menaces, and we shall hear more of them, if I err not, before we 
see the walls of Riom.” 

“JT like not such sights, anyhow,” replied de Passac, “nor 
deem them either wise or over knightly. It is one thing to knock 
a varlet’s brains out with your battle-axe in chaude melee, and 
another to choke him ’till his eyes start from their sockets, and 
then drown him like a dog. Besides, he said he was an esquire ! 
I like not such dealings.” 

“] like not any of it,” said the oldest of the party, a tall and 
very finely-made man, somewhat older than the others, with dark- 
chestnut hair, and bold aquiline Norman features ; “and if I did 
join my men with Sir Helion de Passac’s company to rescue his 
bright cousin Jolande de Belleville from the free lances, I neither 
ride beneath his banners nor owe him any service. Wherefore, I 
tell you, gentlemen, so soon as this our present excursion shall be 
ended, I have a word to say with Sir Helion ; for I know not any 
reason why a demoiselle, if she were of royal lineage, should be 
misused, even if she haye given her heart to a brave esquire ; much 
less why a gentleman of blood, though he wear not as yet the 
spurs of knighthood, should be disgraced with fetters or dealt with 
as a traitor, if he have chosen for his lady one to whom he must 
raise his eyes and his heart, not lower them.” ~ 

“ Helion is wilful ever,” replied Walter de Passac, (in after days 
a knight of great renown) ; “and one day, I fear, will have his wil- 
fulness to rue. But now he is worse than ever, so that at times I 
think him half distraught. I more than half believe that he himself 
loves Jolande.” 

“ A poor way to win her, I should think, to fail so much of gen- 
tle courtesy toward her,” said Tristan de St. Puy ; “and a worse 
reason for:mistreating thus so good a man-at-arms as Raymonet 
de Bonnelance.” 

“This,” said Sir Garsis du Chatel, the knight under whose pen- 
non they were riding, in rather a solemn mood,—“ This is a sacred 
and inherent privilege of chivalry, of which no power on earth can 
rob the poorest gentleman of arms, that he may choose his lady 
where he lists, even of the loftiest; and she must hold herself 
exalted by his love, if it be worthy, and honored in his honor. 
This is our right, of all of us. And in that wrong is done, in this, 
to the lowest of us all, the loftiest is not uninjured. This is the 
true law of love and honor; and, at a fitting time, with my voice 
and my hand will I maintain it.” 

“ Most true, good knight,” replied Sir Walter de Passac. “ But 
God gainsay that there be need of it! When we halt at noon, I 
will take Helion to counsel.” 

For a short distance farther, they rode on in silence, until, as 
they surmounted another eminence, they gained a view of the fair 
level country in advance, with a large open hamlet embosomed in 
vineyards and olive plantations, at about three miles distance in 
the plain. 

“ That is the village of St. Forget,” said Sir Walter, pointing 
forward to the hamlet ; “I know it of old, for I held out there in 
yonder strong stone house, with a handful of men, against the 
Earl of Pembroke and Sir John Chandos for three days, until we 
were relieved. It is there Helion spoke of halting for noon; I 
will ride back and speak to him.” 

“Tell him, then,”-said Sir Garsis du Chatel, who had been 
gazing backward as earnestly as the rest had been looking forward, 
the hill on which they stood commanding a far wider prospect 
than the last on which they had paused,—‘ Tell him, then, that it 
will be very well if we have not again to hold out in the strong 
stone house for three days, until we be relieved ; and whence, in 
God’s name, relief is to come to us, I know not.” 

“St. Mary! what mean-you, Sir Garsis?” cried St. Puy, while 
Walter de Passac, who had already touched his horse with the 
spur, in order to gallop back to the centre, reined up abruptly. 


“See you not yonder moving cloud of dust beyond the river, some 
six miles hence, how rapidly it comes down to us? If that dust 
be not raised by galloping horse, and a large body of them, too, I 
think I never saw a cavalcade.” 

“ Good sooth! it does resemble it much; yet I see no flash of 
steel, nor any banners.” 

“Tt is too far as yet,” replied Sir Garsis, “to distinguish steel 
in so dense a dust cloud, and with such a haze, too, in the valley. 
But there are horse yonder; I’ll gage my burgonet against a 
bona roba’s couvrechef. I will ride forward and secure the stone 
house you spoke of, with my men; and do you, Sir Walter, hurry 
up your fair cousin, if you can rouse him from his sullen fit.” 

And therewith the knights parted—Sir Garsis du Chatel, fol- 
lowed by Tristan de St. Puy and the men-at-arms under his own 
pennon, dashing down the declivity toward the village; and Sir 
Walter hastening back to his cousin, who was moving tediously, 
and, as it would seem, sullenly, along the valley, nearly a mile 
behind the advance. 

Sir Helion de Passac, a young man of some eight-and-twenty 
years, with features which would have been handsome but for the 
heavy, half-sullen, half-suspicious scowl, which lowered over them 
like a continual thunder cloud over a fine landscape, was riding at 
a foot’s pace on a richly-caparisoned palfrey, clad in full armor, 
except his head, which was covered by a velvet cap with a droop- 
ing feather, beside as beautiful a girl as ever sat a Spanish jennet. 
Behind him a page, carrying his shield and helmet, bestrode a 
powerful war-horse, accoutred, like the knight, in plate armor of 
Milan steel; and, at the page’s left, behind the lady, a sturdy 
gray-haired veteran displayed a square banner, azure, a saltire 
argent, charged with six mullets of the field; beneath which were 
arrayed a second fifty of stout men-at-arms, well equipped and 
mounted, who constituted, with the advance of Sir Garsis, all the 
real strength of the band. Since of a hundred other riders, who 
brought up the rear disorderly enough, having the prisoners and 
baggage mules in charge, half were mounted cross-bowmen, and 
the others light lancers, of the class usually known as “ hobbelers,” 
from the small hackneys which they rode, on whom no reliance 
could be placed at close quarters, or in the shock of battle. 

The whole scene presented a striking and animated picture ; 
the polished armor, the rich scarfs and housings, the waving gar- 
ments, and rich southern loveliness of the beautiful Provencale lady, 
the fine horses and gallant-looking riders, the fluttering plumes, 
and rustling pennoncelles, But, amid all the romance and show, 
there was something that revolted the senses and jarred painfully 
on the nerves of the beholder; and de Passac, as he joined his 
cousin, felt the unpleasing influence. 

The beautiful luxuriant girl, in the full pride and bloom of per- 
fect womanhood, rode along, fixed, cold, abstracted, as if every 
drop of her warm heart-blood had been congealed by some shock 
of anguish or horror indescribable. Her hands, rigidly clasped 
together, lay in her lap impassiye, while her jennet took its own 
way unheeded. Her large dark eyes, dilated and clear, were fixed 
full before her, as if gazing, withopt.any speculation of things pre- 


_ sent, into immeasurable space. Her face, her very lips, were as 


white ‘as ashes ; and the latter were retorted into a smile of ghastly 
pain, showing the pearl-white teeth between them clenched with 
indomitable resolution. Nor was this all; for in the centre of the 
men-at-arms, with his arms pinioned with cords behind his back, 
rode a tall, powerful young man, armed all but his head, with a 
fine frank face singularly fearless and open, and a profusion of 
light curly hair, which, on one side, was dotted with gore, that 
still continued to ooze slowly from an imperfectly bandaged wound 
across his temple. His armor was dinted in more places than one, 
broken and bloody, as if he had been recently engaged in some 
fierce and desperate affray. 

He was a prisoner evidently, even a dishonored prisoner; and 
yet one might see at a glance that he was conscious of no dishonor, 
conscious of no fear. Even the men who guarded him, did so, it 
seemed, unwillingly and with regret. 

Helion de Passac, with a brow of more than wonted gloom, was 
pouring forth, into the heedless and abstracted ears of Iolande, 
words of fierce menace and denunciation, couched in a cold sar- 
donic style, and a low hissing voice, as Walter drew up his pant- 
ing charger at his side ; and the words “‘ low-born traitor,” “ degen- 
erate minion,” and “ life-long conorat,” grated harshly on the ears 
ofthe young knight, and set his blood in a flame, before he had 
begun his errand. 

“For shame, Helion!” he said, sternly. “For shame! These 
be no words, at any time, from you to Jolande; from you con- 
cerning Raymonet de Bonnelance; and of any time, least of all 
now. St. Forget lies beyond that hill, and if you mind to reach it, 
you were best spur; for, from the summit of yonder ridge, you 
may see a cloud of dust travelling with the speed of horse over 
the country. Sir Garsis holds it like to cover four or five hundred 
spears ; and we doubt not Olim Barbe and Ernanton de Batefol 
are upon our traces. He has driven on to make preparation for 
defence. Will it please you hurry ?” 

“No,” answered Helion, sullenly, “It will not. I believe not 
one word of it.” 

“Then stay and perish!” cried Walter, much excited. “But 
first, I have a duty to fulfil. We will not suffer that Raymonet 
de Bonnelaace be thus dealt with. Fall out, all you who sf 
Walter de Passac, from beneath that banner.” 


And, as he spoke, twenty of the stoutest and best ee of 
the men-at-arms wheeled out to the left of the road ; while Walter, 
spurring his horse sharply through the crowd, drew him up by the 
side of de Bonnelance ; and cuning his bonds -asunder with his 
dagger, put his own two-handed sword into his grasp, and led him 
to the lances who had gathered around his own old esquire, telling 
him that he was as free as himself, and as noble. 
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The whole was done so quickly that Helion had not time to give 
counter-orders before the deed was accomplished and the captive 
free. And when, bursting into a fit of furious frenzy, he drew his 
sword and ordered his men to advance and retake the traitor, it 
was vlear even to him that the high spirit of the French men-at- 
arms was awakened, and that he could not reckon on their 
service. 

While he was still raving and storming, a movement was dis- 
covered among the rear guard, which was spread over a long 
straggling hill neatly two miles behind them; and a horseman 
was seen to detach himself from the crowd, and to spur furiously 
forward. 

* It is the English!” shouted the men-at-arms, with one voice. 
“ Retreat, retreat, before they are upon us!” 

Still Helion de Passac wavered ; his despiteful temper was still 
mad within him. But in avother moment the spears and pennons 
of the pursuers were seen overflowing the hill-top, and pouring 
down upon the rear guard, whom they cut to pieces in an instant, 
recovering all the plate, money and plunder, which had been car- 
ried off, and pressing rapidly down, among or over the fugitives, 
shouting their war cries with their long lances in rest. 

Then Walter de Passac was himself. 

“ Ha, Raoul!” he shouted to his own favorite esquire, “ take 
Robinet de Touts, and Clement, and Pierrot de St. Phagon, and 
Menault de Novailles, and guard the lady Tolande with your lives, 
into the hamlet of St. Forget, where placé her in charge of the 
good knight Sir Garsis. Nay, Helion! not a word; we are too 
strong for you. Ha, Rauol! cut dewn any one who ‘lets you. 
You, Raymonet, good man-at-arms, go with him. Give him a 

helmet, some of you, and lance and broad-sword ; I must reclaim 
my own. Change horses with him, Paul of Armengon. So so— 
well done! ride for it now—ride for the lady’s sake. Ride—ride ! 
Ha, Helion de Passac! we must charge these dogs, or all is lost. 
Advance our banners; down with your lances, gentlemen. Our 
lady for de Passac—laissez aller !” 

And, with their handful of men-at-arms, as the discomfited 
relics of the rear guard drove past them in mad flight, they charged 
home furiously, Sir Helion now diverted from his furious folly by 
the imminence of peril. 

Their compact and serried charge bore back the scattered force 
of the Free Companions half a mile along the road ; and then in 
turn they drew off and retreated. But so closely were they chased, 
and pressed so hardly, that iaey were compelled to charge no less 
than eight times, leaving several of their number dead at each 
onslaught, in order to cover the retreat of Iolande, before they 
reached the hamlet. And when Garsis du Chatel and Tristan de 
St. Puy sallied out from the stone house, which they had barri- 
caded as best they might to meet the emergency, in order to bring 
them off, they numbered but three-and-twenty men-at-arms out of 
fifty, and scarce two score of t-armed varlets of a hundred. 
Scarce had they closed the gates, ¢re the‘enemy were upon them, 
and the weak walls and cXtempore paliXades were desperately 

assaulted. As desperate was the defence; and the assailants 
gained nothing, for their terrible archery, following on foot, had 
not yet come up, and at sunset they drew off and encamped on 
every side, leaving the garrison weary and much dispirited, and, 
indeed, almost hopeless. 

So soon as it was dark, three scouts were lowered by ropes from 
the windows to speed right and left in search of aid and succor ; 
and in some doubtful hope those of the garrison who were not on 
duty waked or slept through a miserable night toa more miserable 
morning. For at dawn, on three gibbets, just without the moat, 
hung the three messengers; and as the sun rose, a flight of cloth- 
yard arrows came sailing over the walls, and the exulting cheer, 
“ St. George for Merry England!” announced the arrival of the 
dread island archery. 

There was but one tolerable apartment in the building, and 
therein were collected in council the leaders of the party, and seve- 
ral of the boldest men-at-arms, and these pale as death; but brave 
with the-hereditary yalor of her noble race, sat Iolande de Belle- 
ville, a firm but earnest listener. 

Many wild schemes were broached, many impracticable coun- 
sels. The enemy refused all quarter—all conditions, maddened 
by Helion’s butchery of their comradé on the preceeding day. It 
seemed that nothing remained but death to the men, and dishonor, 
worse than death, to the fair and gentle lady. 

When on a sudden she arose, and detaching a large pearl 
chaplet from her fine black hair, she spoke in a calm, clear voice : 

«Gentlemen, champions, hear! I, Iolande de Belleville, swear 
on this blessed relic which I wear,” and she laid her‘hand on the 
rosary at her bosom, “that whoso shall bear this chaplet on-his 
casque through ghose marauders, and fetch us aid from iny bto- 
ther at Mont Ferrand, to him will I grant whatever boon he shall 
ask of me, which true maid may grant to man, were it even my 
heart and my hand in wedlock. Have I said well, good knigit, 
Sir Garsis du Chatel, and is this my vow just and valid to all 
chivalry and honor ?” 

“ Well hast thou said,” replied that prond but pron knight. 
“ Well hast thou said, noble lady; and as thou hast said, it shall 
be. Just is thy vow, valid and faithful, to all chivalry and honor, 
and faithfully I guaranty it with my hand, my honor, and my 
sword, before God, St. Michael and the ladies !”’ 

He paused for a moment, and then in spite of Sir Helion de 
Passac’s angry frown, he laid his hand on the shoulder of Ray- 
monet de Bonnelance, = was present, and led him forward to 
the blushing lady. 


“ For those bright eyes and that sweet hand,” he said, “ beauti-» 


ful Tolande, I had myself taken this emprise; but that I judge 
another champion were more acceptable. Kueel, Raymonct de 
Bonnelance,—kneel and receive your latly’s chaplct fairly, and 


redeem it fortunately. My own good Andalusian charger shalt 
thou bestride ; my own good Bourdeau blade shalt thou belt, and 
by my faith, if thou do thy devoir, as I doubt not thou wilt, the 
dauphin of Auvergne, I trow, will not refuse the boon to Garsis 
du Chatel, to strike thee banneret ; and I myself will buckle on thy 
spurs of gold.” 

Then was seen one of those stirring. incidents,—one of those 
wondrous feats of chivalry which kindle the sect breasts, even 
of the hard, insensible utilitarian. 

He was armed by knightly hands; the chaplet and the glove 
were bound upon his crest by lovely and beloved fingers ; a chaste 
kiss of honor was breathed upon his brow; and he mounted, and 
rode forth alone, devoted to his errand, unto death. 

So armed and so devoted, men were in those days invincible. 
And so, it seemed, was Raymonet de Bonnelance. It is true 
that the garrison sallied furiously, in all their force, from the oppo- 
site gate, with a page in their centre disguised in a lady’s weeds, 
as if they would have cut their way through the besiegers, so to 
distract them from their envoy. But he was yet discovered; and 
it was by dint of desperate valor only, riding down in succession 
three men-at-arms with one unbroken lance, and hewing his road 
through a knot of sturdy archers, that he made way, and bore his 
chaplet scathless through the lines of the besiegers. 

All day the garrison strove hardily, with irom hearts, and fortu- 
nately; but before the sun went down, the ery “Our lady for 
Tolande! our lady for Mont Ferrand!’ mixed ‘with the clang of 
harness and the tramp of horse, scattered the baffled English in 


' precipitate retreat, and claimed the fair redemption of the sweet 


lady’s vow! 
+ 
(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
THE PUZZLE IN OUR LAST PAPER. 
Designed and Drawn for the Pictorial by Lieutenant C. W. King. 


Tue engraving which we presented on page 12 of our last issue, 
has proved exceedingly popular and entertaining to our readers 
generally. Various have been the attempts to analyze its mean- 
ings, and numerous the “keys” that have been sent to us; but 
none of them would unlock it. Commencing at the top centre of 
the picture, let the reader turn to our last number, and follow the 
descriptive key of the whole. First, we have, plainly enough, an 
elephant, whose trunk forms a snake, and also the nose of a man’s 
face, the lower jaws of the animal forming a human eye ; an arrow, 
on the wing, makes the lips, which also is a pipe, most appropri- 
ately in place. The elephant’s hind-legs form the nose of a comic 
profile, with a moustache formed of a plume, which signifies vanity. 
A music-book, just beneath the elephant, makes a comic dicky. 

By turning the elephant’s head downwards, it will form the nose 
of another face, with a flower for an eye, and its branch for an 
eyebrow. The lips are a simple leaf. The dicky to this face 
forms a gravestone, with three words, whieh read backwards and 
forwards the same. The gravestone forms paft of a foreplane. 
Turning the picture once more upright, it will be seen that the 
elephant forms the top of a balloon. Turn the picture upside 
down, and the points over the music-book are a camp marquee ; the 
car of the balloon forms a jockey-cap, and the cords form a checker- 
board. Turning the engraving again right side up, we have just 
beneath the car of the balloon, a large cross, which also forms an 
anchor ; one side of the anchor-stock, the picture held with the 
side down, makes a brick chimney. One end of the stock forms 
adie; the stock and shanks form a vessel’s masts, with three 
dead-eyes ; one of which forms a carriage-wheel, the second form- 
ing the stone of a finger-ring, and the third making part of a 
dumb-bell. 

From the top of the dumb-bell commences a part of Cupid’s 
bow, which in turn forms the top ‘of an ancient harp. Turning 
the picture upside down, we find one side of the harp formed by a 
ladder, which also makes a railroad, on which a train of cars is 
seen moving, the locomotive, reversed, forming a butter-churn. 
Within the harp is a flute, and turning the picture once more 
right side up, we see an arched bridge in the strings of the harp. 
At the right of the elephant, top of the page, is a “ horn of plenty,” 
in itself a single object, but formed by the placing together of 
many different ones, First, we find a rattlesnake’s rattles, made, 
however, in their turn, of bags of corn and meal. The heads, or 
ties of these bags, are little butterflies ; while the whole, held with 
these ties down, forms a sort of caterpillar, and the butterflies now 
become feet. 

On the left of the picture, on a line with the checker-board, is 
seen a kite, made of the various newspapers ; the back bone of the 
kite is formed by a gun-barrel ; the tassels are formed on one side 
by a paint-brush, and on theother by a broom. Turning the page 
on its side, so as to bring the kite near the bottom, near the kite 
we have a house, the front projection of which forms a chest, one 
side of which makes a coffin. Thé failing on top of the honse is 
formed by half of a rule ; the upper part of the rule, in turn, makes 
part of the brick work, on which stands a stove. A coffee-pot, 
forming a miniature lighthouse, is near the fire to keep hot. 
Again turning the picture upright, above the stove we have a 
Bible, which forms the lower part of a bird-cage, the cage itself 
forming a dish, or cake-cover ; the handle being a pocket-pistol. 
Above the pistol is a square monumental tablet, one side of which 
forms a parallel rale, and the whole a window-frame. Just to the 
right of this, and beneath the elephant, is the entire alphabet, 
joined most curiously, and occupying the smallest possible space. 

At the bottom of the picture is an enigmatical line. Commenc- 
ing in the left-hand corner, is a pot, followed by eight O’s; then 
comes a can, then a knot, followed by two bees, and the letters 
o-u-g-h-t, the g being’ made by introducing a pair of spectacles ; a 
figure 4 follows, and a 0—which, interpreted, signities, Potatoes 


cannot be bought for nothing. The pot and O’s form a bracelet 
and clasp. Turnigg the picture again upside down, under this 
pot will be seen a grasshopper, which forms the cap for a ma ’s 
head, the head itself being composed of bugs ; the dicky, a round- 
edged one, is formed by a bee’s wings, whose body is the check- 
ered neck-cloth ; the devil’s darning-needle makes his queue ; w th 
a snake for one arm, and a caterpillar for the other; a tortoise 
and a turtle form the feet. By turning the picture right side up 
again, the whole of this figure forms part of another face, with an 
eye formed of half a water-melon; the snake’s head forming the 
lips. In all these faces, there are likenesses to some one intended, 


.only one of which we may name; that with the pipe in the lips 


strongly resembles the profile of Henry Clay. 

Turning the picture upon its side, with the elephant’s head 
down, you have in the left-hand corner a dog. Turned one quar- 
ter round this forms another dog; another quarter, and you have 
still another dog; and so on—in fact, presenting four animals, 
with but two tails and heads among them all. On the right of 
the dogs will be seen two gentlemen, the toe of a foot, some waves 
of the sea, an awl, the word must, an ear of corn, the letters c-o-n- 
s-u-l-t t-h-e, and akey—giving a line, when interpreted, signifying, 
Gentlemen, to see all, must consult the key. Over these men, and 
at the right of the dogs, may be seen a bluebell, forming also a 
church-bell ; turn it upside down, the elephant being at the top, 
and it forms an old lady’s dress. Turning the picture again up 
side down, and it will be seen that this lady’s dress forms the out- 
lines of two profiles. That on the side nearest the men, has a 
nose partly formed of the arm of the old dame; the chin being 
composed of a farmer’s hat. At the left of the dress is a drum, 
representing a hat-box, which, turned up on its end, discovers still 
another profile. 

Turning the page again upright, we find in the upper right- 
hand corner a guide-board, which forms a watchman’s rattle ; alro 
a monument, and hotel sign; this, in turn, makes a book, and 
part of a tailor’s goose. Under these is a line of maritime flags, 
one of which, as it distends its point to the breeze, resembles a 
bee-hive. In the lower right-hand corner is the globe, which rep- 
resents part of a pin-cushion, an orange, ete. The globe also 
forms part of a saddle, with saddle-cloth, holsters, ete. The whole 
forms very nearly a pair of bellows. Above is part of a hat, or a 
spittoon, and the top forms a draw-shave, which, with the cleaver, 
makes a pompon, or short military feather; the handle of the 
shave, or knife, makes on one side a dice-box, on the other the 
handle of a pruning-knife. On the right of the elephant is a bird's 
wing, with an hour-glass, which represents time on the wing. 
Under the wing is a stock and dicky, representing music. Not 
far below this, and between the harp and cheeker-board, is a horse- 
shoe, making also a magnet, a spur, and a circular saw. 

One of the balloon points, to the left of the horse-shoe, forms a 
part of a boat-hook, tomahawk, and flag-staif. One of the flags 
at the right of the picture forms an envelope, which also repre- 
sents two comic faces. Beside it.is a looking-glass, with # mean- 
ing picture on its surface, of “‘Gay’s Head” at son-rise. The 
looking-glass forms part of a grindstone frame, the grindstone 
itself being a button, beside of which is a quiver of arrows. At 
the right of the anchor-stock is a bedstead, one leg of which 
forms a stilt; the sides of the bed represent a garden fence. 
Above the kite, and at the right of the awl, is a pump, whose 
spout forms a crane, used in old-fashioned fireplaces, with 
pot attached, by way of illustration. The base of the pump 
forms a mug, or a firkin. The pump itself is part of a watch-key, 
representing a target; and the pipe of the key forms a regular 
caulker’s mallet. At the left of the anchor is a fence formed of d’s, 
which means defence, or, with the feet, defeat. One side of the 
kite, already partially described, forms a sail with a yard, “near 
which is a yoke. Near the bottom of the balloon car is a wreath, 
which forms ten faces. At the left of the cross, the picture being 
reversed, you will see a fort, with ditch, ete. ; the fort represents 
a variety of comic faces on cither side. 

Beside the anchor, on the right, when the engraving is right 
side up, will be found a piece of rude stone formation, from the 
forests of Maine, which forms various faces, and most strangely 
so. The whole of this picture forms a study, or puzzle, that can- 
not fail to amuse. 
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A HANDFUL OF FOREIGN MONEY. 


France has recorded a strange eventful history upon her recent 
coins. “A writer describes the various pieces of money which he 
received a short time ago, in a cafe in Paris, in change for a ten- 
frane piece. Here is the list:—A_ two france piece, bearing the 
effigy and superscription of Louis Philippe, “ Roi des Francais, 
1835 ; ;” a one-franc piece, having on one side, “ Napoleon Empe- 
reur,” and on the other “ Republique Francaise, 1806 ;” a half- 
frane piece, bearing the inscription, “Napoleon, Emperenr et Roi,” 
and on the obverse, “‘ Empire Francaise, 1812 ;” a smaller coin of 
Louis the XVIII., King of France and Navarre; another of 
Charles X., also King of France and Navarre ; another of Louis 
XV., the “ well-beloved ;” another of Louis X VI., King of France 
by the grace of God, in 1779; another of the same monarch, when 
he was “ King of the French,” by the sufferance of the people, in 
“the third year of liberty,” commonly called 1782 ; another of the 
same r Louis, set off with the republican fasces and the motto 
“La Foi, la Loi, le Roi, 1793 ;” a two-sous piece of the republic, 
one and indivisible, stamped with the head of a brazen woman, 


witledishevelled hair and a red night-cap ; a twenty-centime piece 
adorned with an image of an imperfectly attired female, and bear- 
ing the words, “Liberte, Egalite, 1848, Fraternite ;” and last of 


all, a new bright five-franc piece, stamped with an aquiline nose, 
a pendant jaw, a thick moustache, a ditto imperial, atid“ Louis 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 1852.’ Master Louis will probably “‘sup- 
ress” the seditious, incendiary republican coin as soon as he finds 

eisure. Certainly the coin of France needs expurgating as much 

as Tacitus and Cicero, and more, for the coin is known and read 

of all men.—N. Y. Mirror 

thou hast, and their adoption tried, 


The friends 
t daha them to thy soul with hooks of stecl.— Shakspeare. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE, R. L, FROM SMITH’S HILL. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 

Our modest, unassuming sister city of Providence is well de- 
serving a notice at our hands, and our artist has endeavored, in 
the accompanying series of illustrations, to give some idea of the 
most interesting objects of the many to be found within her limits. 
The first illustration represents the city, or the os busi- 
ness portion of it, as it appears from “ Smith's lili,” looking 
south over a sheet of water called “the Cove.” Providence is 
the semi-capital of Rhode Island, and it is the second city in New 
England in point of population and trade. It is situated at the 
head of Providence River—which is an extension of Narragansett 
Bay—and it is in 41 deg. 49 min, 22 sec. north latitude, and 71 
deg. 24 min. 48 sce. west longitude. I¢ is 42,miles south south- 
wert from Boston, 173 east from New York; 30- north trom New- 

rt, and 45 south-east from Wortester. “lhe city is built on 
poth sides of the river, and is comnected by substantial bridges. 
On the east side there 
are three principal 
streets running parallel 
with the river, namely, 
Water, Main, and Bene- 
fit streets. On Main 
street, which is rather 
&@ narrow one, stand a 
number of public build- 
ings, and many elegant 
brick edifices. On this 
side the river the land 
rises abruptly, and the 
cross streets have a 
steep ascent. Benefit 
street, one of the hand- : 
somest in Providence, 
has an elevated situa- Hii 
tion, affording charm- 
ing views of the city, \ IH 
and east of it the city 
is laid out with much 
regularity, the streets 
generally running in 
an east and west direc- 
tion, crossed by others 
nearly at right angles. 
This is probably the 
handsomest part of the 
city, and here many of 
its wealthiest men have 
erected their elegant 
mansions, which give 
an air distingue to this 
quarter. ©n this hill, 
overlooking the city, is 
Brown University, a 
Baptist institution, es- 
tablished A. D. 1770. 
From this place there 
delightful view of 
the city, with a great 
extent of the surround- 
ing country. There 
are many charming 
drives out from this 
part of the city; one 
of the most pleasing 
being to Swan Point 
Cemetery, about four 
miles north-east from 
Providence. This cem- 


For wild and sublime 
grandeur it will vic 
with many of its older 


Among the public buildings of Providence are a State House, 
City Hall, Hospital, Jail, State Prison, Custom House, Atheneum, 
the buildings of Brown University, the Museum, or Theatre, and 
anumber of churches, The citizens of Providence have long been 
celebrated for their commercial —_ and their large investments 
of capital in foreign commerce ; but of late years, much of it has 
been directed to the pursuit of domestic manufactures. ‘The amount 
of capital invested in manufacturing establishments, within as well 
as without the city, is very great. The manufactures consist 
chiefly of cotton goods, steam-engines, machinery, and copper, 
brass, iron, and tin wares. Lines of packets ply regularly to New 
York, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc.—The view which 
we give above, represents the principal part of the city, taken 
from Smith’s Hill, on the north side of the Cove. (The long build- 
ing, in the centre of the picture, is the new Railroad Depot, the 
erection of which, and the consequent improvement of the grounds 
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MARKET SQUARE AND “WHAT CHEER” BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, B. L 


around, has benefited the city to an immense extent. The ground 
on which it stands, and indeed all that is seen entirely around the 
Cove, has been made, and redeemed from that body of water. A 
sea-wall was erected in a circular form, dirt was then filled in, 
upon which the depot was erected, between that and the water ; 
and entirely around the Cove the grounds were laid out, trees 
were planted, and other improvements made, which have fur- 
nished the citizens with a most delightful promenade, where, a 
year or two since, extended an unsightly sheet of water. Round 
the circle, on the left, are seen the freight depots, and in the fore- 
ground, on that side, are some of the railroad workshops.— The 
view below of Market Square, is taken from Washington Build- 
ings, on the west side of the bridge. The “ What Cheer” Build- 
ing—deeidedly the handsomest structpre in Providence—was 
erected within the past twd oy three years by an association of 
banks and insurance offices, who have, their offices in the first 
story, while the other 
stories are let for offi- 
ces, etc. In the rear 
is another building, in 
the basement of which 
is the post-office. The 
“What Cheer” Build- 
ing stands on part of 
the site occupied by an 
old tavern still stand- 
ing on its own ground, 
which has been inti- 
mately connected with 
all the early historical 
reminiscences of Prov- 
idence. From the bal- 
cony of this tavern the 
proclamation announc- 
ing the accession of 
George the Third to 
the throne of England, 
was read to the popu- 
lace in Market Square, 
in 1760. Subsequently 
the announcements of 
the passage and repeal 
of the Stamp Act, and 
finally, the adoption of 
the glorious Declara- 
tion of Independence 
were at its time- 
honored balcony. That 
tavern is now the 
** What Cheer House,’ 
adjoining the ‘ What 


| By Cheer” Building on 
the left. «On the right 
{un = of this picture is seen 


the Old Market, a ven- 
erable looking building. 
On the opposite page 
we give a view o 
Arcade,—one of the 
finest buildings of its 
kind in the country. 
It is on the west side 
of the river, and fronts 
on two.streets, running 
through from. West- 
minster street to Wey- 
bosset, or Broad street, 
having a Doric portico 
on each. It is 225 feet 
long, 80 feet wide, and 
72 feet high, divided 
into three stories, con- 
taining upwards of 80 
stores in each,the whole 
lighted by a glass roof, 
It ie boilt of granite, 
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and was com in 1 costing $130,000. 
Donat, of which is rep- 
resented below, is located within a few rods of 
the centre of the city. It was erected in 1848, 
the Providence and Worcester, and the 
idence and Boston railroad companies. 
The Stonington Railroad also has its terminus 
here. It was designed by Mr. T. A. Tefft, a 
talented y architect of Providence, and 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. James 
C. Bucklin. This, and the adjoining a 
depot, were the first specimens of ornamen 
brick work in this country, and hence the 
adoption of the Lombardic style of architecture, 
of which this mode of construction is so char- 
acteristic. The octagonal buildings on the 
ends of the wings are devoted to offices; the 


passenger rooms are in the front of the first 
story of the main building, while the second 
story is i to a large hall for exbibi- 
Providence was first settled in 1636 by 
Williams, who was banished from 

setts on account of his religious opposition, and 


who 
ciples of universal toleration. It was incorpor- 
ated as atown in 1649. It suffered consider- 
ably in the Indian war of 1675. In September 
23d, 1815, a southeasterly storm drove an un- 
usual tide into the harbor, raising the water 12 
feet higher than the usual spring tides, spread- 
ing devastation and ruin along the wharves, ae 
destroying the bridge, demolishing one church, = 2 
overturning houses and stores, and doing im- 
mense damage to the shipping. The total 
was estimated at over a million of dollars. 

The buildings of Brown University, as before 
mentioned, occupy a on 
Prospect street, at the head of 


in number, University Hall, Hope College, 
Manning Hall, and Island Hall. Manning Hall has a 
Doric portico in front, and is occupied by the chapel and library. 
This institution, which derived its name in 1804, from Nicholas 
Brown, Esq., its principal ttor, was originally founded in 
Warren in 1766, and removed to Providence in 1770. The presi- 
dent and a majority of the trustees are required to be Baptists. 
It has a president and eight professors, and a very large and valu- 
able library. The commencement is on the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. It has an extensive philosophical and chemical apparatus ; 
and the cabinets of mineralogy and natural his are very com- 
plete, and occupy Rhode Island Hall, which has a number of 
spacious lecture rooms. A university grammar school is con- 
nected with the institution. The Athenzum is a handsome Gre- 
cian Doric edifice of 40 feet front and 74 feet deep, and is occupied 
in the basement by the Franklin and Historical socicties, the first 
of which has an extensive collection of models, philosophical in- 
and pear Se latter, a valuable collection of 
, papers, and records. upper s is occupied by the 
Athenzum Society, with its valuable libra- 
rian’s office and committee room. The cost of the tmilding and 
its furniture was about $20,000, and the library $20,000—The 
Friends’ Boarding School, belonging to this denomination in 
New England, is a flourishing high school, situated three quar- 
ters of a mile from the university, has a spacious edifice of stone 
and brick, in a commanding situation, and some 200 pupils. 
Providence y commetcial facilities, which have 
been well improved. ¢ harbor, at the head of Narragansett 
Bay, 33 miles from the ocean, is spacious, and has a sufficient 
depth of water for the largest class of vessels. Formerly the East 
India trade was extensive, but is now less considerable than for- 
merly. The trade is principally with of Europe, with the 
West Indies, icalarly the island of Cuba, and with the South- 
ern States. — — manufactories in the vicinity 
require a large supply of cotton, furnish @ great amount of 
cotton goods to be sent abroad. 


VIEW OF THE ARCADE, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


THE AUSTRIANS IN ITALY. 

So ground down are they (the Milanese) by military and police, 
that the intensity of their hate has failed to lend them conrage ; 
but there it is, burning still with a dull, lurid glow, consuming 
themselves rather than the objects of it. Take an instance of its 
effects. The other day an exhibition of paintings was opened at 
the Brera. Among the works exposed was a portrait of an Aus- 
trian general officer in full uniform, with all his orders and deco- 
rations on his breast. It had not been up many hours when it 
was discovered that some person had, with a sharp penknife, 
slashed the portrait right down, from forehead to chin, and across 
from ear to ear! The stranger is now astonished to find this pic- 
ture guarded by two sentries ; but the seamed canvass tells its tale 
too well. At the same exhibition there was another incident 
which may throw some light on the real nature of the feelings 
which animate those two friendly nations, France and Austria, so 
far as the latter is concerned. In a conspicuous part of the room, 
the spectator pauses for a moment before a large canvass, not very 
remarkable as a work of art, though it seems to attract a consider- 
able number of gazers, the military portion of whom, in particular, 
seem highly delighted with the subject, and smile and joke signifi- 
cantly. This sub‘ect is sufficiently simple. It represents a huge 
eagle perched on a rock, and ‘creaming with triumvh as it tears 
in pieces with its talons a dunghill ecck, which secms to be cack- 
ling in vain for mercy through the storm of its fiying feather:. 
The meaning of the picture is explained by the background, 
whereon may be fully discerned a group of Austrian Jagers,who 
seem to be putting to flight, shooting and bayoneting a detach- 
ment of French infantry. It is the Austrian eagle tearing the 
Gallic cock. But it had not been long on the walls before it was 
marked along its length and breadth in great letters of chalk with 
the pithy commentary, “ Austerlitz! Marengo!” Of course, the 
chalk letters soon disappeared, but they have left some traces on 
the canvass yet—a keen reminder of the former subjugation of 
Austria.— Milan Letter, 


fi 


GUANO. 

With the nature and uses of this substance 
every one is familiar. But where and how it is 
obtained, and other facts connected with the 
sources of supply, are not so well known—and 
as guano has productive of considerable 
public excitement of late, a chapter upon the 
subject may not be devoid of interest. It is a 
common impression that the discovery of the 
fertilizing properties of guano has been quite 
recently made, and that it is only within a few 
years it has come into use. This is by no 
means the case. It has been used by the Pernu- 
vians ever since the discovery of America, hav- 
ing been imported by them from the islands of 
the coast. Humboldt was one of the first who 
carried it to Europe and brought it into notice 
on that continent. This must have been at 
least thirty years since. It was first introduced 
into this country in 1825, but was not used to 
any extent, and was soon forgotten. It was 
not until it was extensively employed in Eng- 
land, that it was again imported into this coun- 
try. Even now very little, comparatively, is 
used here, as will be seen by the following state- 
ment of the imports for.three years: In 1849, 
21,243 tons; 1850, 11,740 do.; 1851, 23,153 
do. The importation of this article into Eng- 
land amounts at the present time to not far 
from 200,000 tons per year. Guano is found 
upon barren islands on the coast of Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chili, and Patagonia. It is sometimes 
met with on the headlands of the coast. That 
from the coast of Peru and Bolivia is by far the 
best, for the reason that rain seldom visits those 
latitudes. That derived from islands farther 
south, being frequently saturated with moisture, 
is partially decomposed, and has much of its 
fertilizing properties washed away. Guano 
consists f the excrement of sea birds, inter- 
mixed with the bones of fishes, the fleshy parts 
of which have served themjfor food, the shells of eggs, and the 
remains of the birds themsely¢s—all of which are partially decom- 
posed and mixed together. accumulates rapidly, first, because 
the swarms of birds of which it is the product are numberless, and 
secondly, because it is very rarely washed by rains. The quantity 
of the deposits on some of the islands is almost incredible. It is 
stated by Mr. Wilson, formerly British consul at Peru, that on the 
Chincha islands—notwithstanding more than three hundred tons 
a year have been taken away for use in Peru for centuries, and of 
late years many thousands of tons—it is estimated that thére is 
still remaining the enormous quantity of 17,000,000 tons. An 
official survey of several islands claimed by Peru was made in 
1847, from which it was ascertained that there were on them over 
23,000,000 tons—enough at the — rate of consumption to 
supply the world one hundred and seventy years. In some places 
on the Chincha islands the guano is two hundred feet thick, and it 
varies from that thickness down to three or four feet. It occurs 
in successive horizontal strata, each of which is from three to ten 
inches thick. The lower strata is of a dark brown color, growing 
lighter towards the surface. No earthy matter is found in these 
vast deposits. At the time of the first introduction of guano to 
the world, it was generally supposed to exist only on the coast 
of Peru and the adjacent islands. But its value stimulated 
search, an! deposits of a similar eharacter were found on the 
coast of Patogonia, and on portions of the coast of Africa. Near 
the latter the island of Ichaboe was discovered to be covered with 
this valuable fertilizer, from which large quantities were procured. 
But the island being accessible to the whole world without restrie- 
tion, there was quite a scramble for the article, and the guano was 
soon removed. It has been stated that there were at one time over 
two hundred vessels loading at Ichaboe. The manner of loading 
guano is usually to haul the vessel under a cliff, if practicable, or 
if not, the ship’s boat, and fill up by means of a chute, or long can- 
vass bag open at both ends, and leading from the cliff to the hold 
of the vessel or into the boat.—Boston Journal. 
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Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
A RUSTIC DREAM. 


BY ALIOR CAREY. 


Is it not the snowing, Harry,. 

That I hear against the pane? 
Lay the faded embers closer, 

Till the cabin glow again ; 
And while the frozen hill-tops 

Grow smooth, and high, and white, 
I'll tell you of a vision— 

-T was the middle of the night, 
For I had heard the crowing 

Of the cock upon the bough— 
(1 do not hear the snowing 

At the window, plainer now) 
kre | fell into a slumber 

That was very calm and deep ; 
So, Harry, darling Harry, 

You may know I was asleep. 


I could hear the pleasant rushing 
Of the sickles in the wheat ; 

And I said,in such sunshine, 
The hay itself will make : 

Let us rest us with the redbirds 
That are whistling in the brake ; 
For the winds were creeping snakelike 
O'er the meadow, hot and steep, 
And I saw that you were weary— 
Harry, this was all in sleep. 


June was dallying with her lover 
Of the burning “ listless eye,” 
And the redness of the roses 
Was her deeply-blusbed reply. 
All the birds were gathered softly 
To their boughs of love, and we— 
We were not thinking, Harry, 
Of the harvest work to be. 
And I said, for I was dreaming, 
And I knew not it was wrong— 
“0, your voice is sweetest music, 
Sing me any simple song, 
So that love be in the poem ;” 
And while singing for my sake, 
Twice or thrice I kissed your forehead— 
But I never will, awake. 
Then your voice grew low and trembled, 
Though you sought to make it rough ; 
And you said you must be reaping, 
You had rested long enough ; 
But you kept your arm about me 
Till the even-shadow deep, 
And I wish—shall I confess it— 
That it had not been in sleep. 


(Written for Gleason's 
WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 
No. II. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Trim’s “ Christmas week ” commenced on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, and ended on the 8th of January—so the farce hath it—and 
the same computation of holiday time is used by our legislative 
Solons “in congress assembled.” Indeed, the only thing done in 
either house up to the present date, is homage paid to the memory 
of Mr. Webster. In the Senate, Commodore Stockton’s remarks 
were truly eloquent, as they evidently came—unvarnished and 
sincerely—from the gallant sailor’s heart. Gen. Cass won high 
honor by his generous tribute of praise to his long-time opponent, 
and Judge Butler was never more happy in his glowing imagery, 
clothed with ardent eloquence. Mr. Appleton, of Maine, carried 
off the palm among the eulogists in the House—his enunciation is 
musical, and his remarks, well worded and free from cant, were 
delivered with easy grace. ° 

The President’s Message is already printed, and its typography 
reficcts credit upon the “Union office,” where it was executed. 
Our national documents, for some years past, have been issued in 
a disgraceful style, and it is a treat to see a creditable reform com+ 
menced. Of the mass of interesting matter embraced in these ex- 
ecutive volumes, I shall not pretend to speak, but I can but hope 
that Gen. Scott’s suggestions will not be lost, particularly those 
respecting the militia. 

Another interesting document is the “estimate” for the fiscal 
year commencing in June next, and a goodly array of figures it 
presents, amounting to upwards of thirty millions of dollars! Poor 
Uncle Sam! As his family increases his expenses increase also, 
and the surplus in his treasury offers fearful temptations. I ex- 
pect every day to see the gallant Fisher here, with a “claim” for 
his losses as aid to the gallant Stebbins, at the Duckborough sham- 
fight. It would not be much more unreasonable than some of the 
“claims” pertinaciously unged. 

One of the new schemes is the erection of mansions for the Vice 
President and the different cabinet officers, making cight in all, 
which, when furnished, are only to cost $300,000. The idea orig- 
inated with W. W. Corcoran, Esq., the prominent banker here, 
whose liberality and hospitality render him dear fo his fellow- 
citizens. He has just established and laid out a fine rural ceme- 
tery, in Georgetown, of which I shall speak in a subsequent num- 
ber, as also of the fine hotel recently established in that twin city 
of the metropolis. | . 

Another new idea, and an excellent one, is a proposition made 
by Mr. Martin, the celebrated marine artist of Philadelphia, to 
paint two large naval pictures for the rotunda of the capitol. The 


achievements of the army are represented there, on the admired 
canvas of Trumbull, and it seems right that the gallant deeds of 
the other arm of the service should be portrayed. One of Mr. 
Martin’s proposed subjects is the “ Constitution and the Guerriere,” 
where Hull, on the ocean, wiped away the reverses of his name- 
sake on the land ; the other is the night combat b-tween the “ Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis,” where Paul Jones so gallantly 
upheld the stars and stripes. This is much admired—the Alliance 
is hardly visible, being wreathed in the drapery of smoke from the 
combat, while the two other vessels stand prominent in the blended 
light of the moon and the glare of a tremendous cannonade. Let 
us have these pictures. Our naval service is to be re-organized 
and revived under the new administration, and its ambition should 
be stimulated by graphic transcripts of past victories. 

Among other artists who reside in the District, is Charles Lan- 
man, Esq., who is also favorably known to the public as an author. 
Mr. Lanman is especially happy in his forest landscapes, and some 
of them adorn the drawing-rooms of the best judges. Major East- 
man is also deservedly complimented for his Indian portraits, and 
his landscapes in which are introduced the sons of the forest, 
pursuing their sports or warfare. 

Whitchurst’s Daguerrean Gallery has been honored with a dis- 
tinguished party of sitters within a few days past—Mr. J. Vanner- 
son having been taking portraits of all the Senators. These form 
quite a gallery of art, numbering about sixty, and embracing the 
magnates of the land. Mr. C. H. Brainard, whilom of Boston, is 
preparing a series of biographical sketches to illustrate them, and, 
when engraved in a finished style, they will greet the readers of 
the Pictorial. This unrivalled attempt to render every American 
familiar with the lineaments of those who make the laws which 
govern him, is deservedly complimented here, and is another proof 
of the liberal manner in which the Pictorial newspaper of this 
continent is conducted. 

Mr. Everett is cleaning out the over-crammed pigeon-holes in 
the State Department, with a diligence that has imparted new life 
to the staid and decorous clerks who keep the nation’s diplomatic 
secrets. The library, and every other branch of the department, 
will be in apple-pie order by the time the new incumbent is ready 
to enter upon his duties. 

And who will he be? Could any spiritual rapper have a gen- 
uine list of the in-coming cabinet, money could be made by exhib- 
iting it, but it is thought by those best informed, that General 
Peirce will keep his own secrets. All parties appear to have high 
confidence in his integrity and good faith, and the advance guard 
of office-seckers already falters, and begins to waver. 

But here I am back to politics again—indeed, there is no other 
gossip afloat, and it would never do, in these holiday times, to 
commence sight-seeing. Next week I hope to send a budget more 
worthy of the exquisite typographical garb in which the Pictorial 
is now arrayed. May it live a thousand years—and may the 
fortune of its enterprising proprietor never be less ! 

EASTERN DISCOVERIES. 

An abstract from a letter from Persia is given in the Boston 
Chronicle, describing recent antiquarian discoveries, made by a 
commission that have been recently employed in running a boun- 
dary line between Persia and Turkey. According to the account 
they have come upon the remains of the palace of Shusan, men- 
tioned in the sacred books of Esther and Daniel; together with 
the tomb of Daniel the Prophet. The locality answers to the 
received tradition of its position and the internal evidence, aris- 
ing from its correspondence with the description of the palace 
recorded in the sacred history, amounts almost to demonstration. 


The reader can turn to Esther 1: 6; there he will read of a 
“pavement of red, blue, and white, and black” marble in that 


alace. That pavement still exists, and as described by Col. Wil- 
iams, corresponds to the description given thus in the sacred 
history. And in the marble column of dilapidated ruins, the 


sculpture and the remaining marks of greatness and glory that 
are scattered around, the commissioners read the exact truth of 
the history of the sacred penman. Not far from the place stands 
a man bound hand and foot, with a huge lion in the act of spring- 
ing on him. No history could speak more graphically the story 
of Daniel in the Lion’s Den. The commissioners have with them 
an able corps of engineers -and scientific men, and most interest- 
ing discoveries may be ex The Persian arrowheads are 
found upon the and the tomb. Glass bottles, elegant as 
those placed upon the toilet-stands of the ladies of our day have 
been discovered—with other indications of art and refinement, 
which bear out the statements of the Bible. Thus, twenty-five 
hundred years after the historians of Esther and Daniel made their 
records, their histories are verified by the peaceful movements of 
the nations of our day.—Boston Transcript. 


TRUTH IN CONVERSATION. 


The love of truth is the stimulus to all noble conversation. This 
is the root of all the charities. The tree which springs from it 
may have a thousand branches, but they will all a golden 
and generous fruitage. It is the loftiest impulse to inquire— 
willing to communicate and more willing to receive—contemptu- 
ous of petty curiosity, but ionate for glorious maaildge. 
Speech without it is but a babble. 
less useful than the tinman’s trade. When the love of truth fires 
up the passions, puts its lightning in the brain, then men ma 
know that a p tis among them. This is the spring of all 
heroism, and clothes the martyr with a flame that outshines the 
flame that kills him. Com with this, the emulations of 
argument—the pungencies of sarcasm—the pride of logic—the 
pomp of declamation—are as the sounds of an automatot to the 
voice of a man.—Dewey. - 


Repose or Maxner.—Gentleness in the gait is what simplicity 
is in the dress. Violent gesture or quick movement inspires in- 
voluntary disrespect. One looks for a moment at a cascade, but 
one sits for hours, lost in thought and gazing upon the still water 
of a lake. A deliberate gait, gentle manners, and gracious tone 
of voice—all of which may be acquired, give a mediocre man an 
immense advantage over those vastly superior to him. To be 
ee ane to speak little, and to digest without effort are 
absolutély necessary to grandeur of mind or of presence, or proper 

t of genius. —Balzuc. 


Rhetoric is more noisy but 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
DEDICATION FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY B. J. HOWE. 


“ Here shall Genius his eagle 
Far richer jewels, and more valued gems 
Than ever graced imperial diadems— 
The choicest treasures of the human mind, 
Within this casket oft a place shall find. 


Here, fairer, lovelier, and more fragrant flowers 
Than ever bloomed beneath Arcadian bowers— 
The flowers of fancy, which all hearts engage, 
Shall deck each spotless and unsullied page. 


Full many « cherished and familiar name, 
More dear to friendship even than to fame, 


Around which memory will her garlands twine, 
Shall have a place within this sacred shrine. 


Here shal! the purest thoughts and feelings flow, 
Here shall the heart’s sincere affections glow ; 
Here virtue’s precepts shall the store increase, 
Here shall true wisdom point to paths of peace ; 
While lovely friendship, with her influence wide, 
Shall o’er them all in harmony preside. 


And when long, circling years have rolled away, 

And friends departed who are here to-day— 

When those whose names this treasured book contains, 
Are widely scattered o'er earth’s distant plains, 

Then shall my mind each former scene unfold, 

And with those friends a sweet communion hold! 


Then, still each offering shall its power possess, 
The rough and rugged path of life to bless ; 
Still shall each thought be gentle or sublime, 
And live as lasting and as long as time.. 
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A ROYAL BOTANIST. 


There is one king in Europe who is a good practical botanist, 
and who must look back upon the hours spent in the arrangement 
of his fine herbarium with far more pleasure than upon those 
wasted in a vain and retrograde course of politics. ‘The monarch 
in question is his majesty of Saxony, who, in his scientific career 
at least, has gained honor and respect. Many are the stories told 
by his subjects of their ruler’s adventures when following his fa- 
vorite and harmless hobby ; how, more than once, astray from his 
yawning courtiers, he had wandered in search of some vegetable 
rarity across the frontier of his legitimate dominions, and on at- 
tempting to return was locked. up by his own guards as a spy or 
a smuggler, since he could produce no passport nor give any more 

robable account of himself than the preposterous assertion that 
fe was their king. Fifteen years ago he made a famous excur- 
sion to the stony and piratical little republic of Montenegro. It 
was literally a voyage of botanical discovery, and the potentate 
sailed down the Adriatic in a steamer fitted out with all the appli- 
ances of scientific investigation. On its deck he might be seen 
busily eng in laying out his plants, ably and zealously as- 
sisted by his equerries and aides-deeeamp, and guided by the 
advice of eminent botanists, who accompanied him as members 
of his suite. Surely such a kingly progress had never been seen 
before unless Alexander the Great may have relieved the mionot- 
ony of conquering by making occasional natural-history excur 
sions with his quondam tutor Aristotle. The Montenegrins, on 
ordinary occasions very troublesome, and by no means trust- 
worthy people—folks who still keep many of the worst habits of 
the old Scottish Highlanders—were mystified into tranquillity by 
the peculiar proceedings of their royal visitor and his noble at- 
tendants. solved, however, to render due honor to so dis- 
tinguished and unusual a guest, they furnished a guard of state 
to accompany him in all his peregrinations ; and, whenever his 
botanical majesty stooped to gather a new or rare specimen, the 
soldiers halted, and with much ceremony presented arms.— West- 
minster Review. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REPTILES. 

I was going to bed one evening, wearied by a long day’s 
hunting, when close to my feet, and by my bedside, some glittering 
substance caught my eye. I stooped to pick it up, but ere my 
hand reached it, the truth flashed across me—it was a snake. Had 
I followed my first natural impulse, I should have sprung away ; 
but not being able to see clearly in what position the reptile was 
lying, or which way his head was pointed, I controlled myself, and 
remained rooted breathless to the spot. Straining my eyes, but 
moving not an inch, I at length clearly distinguished a huge puff- 
adder—his head was from me—so much the worse ; for this snake, 
unlike any other, always rises and strikes back. He did not move 
—he was asleep. Not daring to shuffle my feet, lest he should 
awake and spring at me, I took a jump backwards that would have 
done honor to a gymnastic master, and thus darted outside the door 
of theroom. With a thick stick I then returned and settled his 
worship. Some parts of South Africa swarm with snakes ; none 
are free from them. I have known three men killed by them in 
one harvest on a farm in Oliphant’s Hook. There is an immense 
variety of them, the deadliest being the puff-adder, a thick and 
comparatively short snake. Its bite will kill occasionally within 
an hour. One of my friends lost a favorite and valuable horse b 
its bite, in less than two hours after the attack. It is a sluggi 
reptile, and, therefore, more dangerous ; for, instead of rushi 
away, like its fellows, at the sound of approaching footsteps, 
half raises its head and hisses.—“ The Cape,” by A. W. Oole. 

BOYHOOD. 


Boys—when they are boys—are queer enough. How many 
ridiculous notions they have, and what singular desirés, which in 
after life change and shape themselves into characteristics! Who 
remembers when he would have sold his birth-right for a rocking- 

, and his new suit of clothes for a monkey? Who forgets 
the. sweet-faced girl, older than himself, against whose golden hair 
he leaned and wept his griefs away? Who recollects when the 
thought of being a circus-rider appeared greater than to be Presi- 
dent; and how jealously he watched the little fellows that wore 
8 jackets and turned somersets, and prayed to become like 
them? If memory preserve not these caprices, or something sim- 
ilar, the boy in lost in the man. Happy visions! they come but 
once and go quickly, leaving us ever to sigh for a return of what 
ean never be again.— Winchester Republi 


. 


Of all wild beaste, preserve me from a tyrant ; 
And of all tame—e flatterer—Ben Jonson. * 


. 
I thought that I was gleaning 
In the noontide summer heat— ; 
| 
| 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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BY BUCHANAN READ. 


Time was, when with the unrestraint 
Of an enamored soul and hand, 
In lieu of these cold words that faint 
And waver like a willow wand 
Before the vision I would paint, 
I might have seized the ready brush, 
And with the limner's better art, 
Poured out the softer hues that flush 
And flow within the painter's heart. 
I would have shown you where she stood. 
Or brightly passed through sun and shade ; 
Her stately form, her air subdued, 
Her dark eye mellowing to the mood 
That round her inmost spirit played. 
1 would have wrought the daylight through 
To give what yet before me beams, 
And ceased at eve but to renew 
The impassioned labor in my dreams. 
But this is past—life takes and gives, 
And o'er the dust of hopes long gone, 
The vision brightens as it lives, 
And mocks the hand that would have drawn! 


+ > 
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THE NEW YEAR’S STOCKINGS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“ Never crosses his t’s, nor dots his i’s, and his n’s and v’s and 
r’s are all alike!” said, almost despairingly, Mr. Simon Quillpen, 
the painstaking clerk of old Lawyer Latitat, as he sat late at night, 
on the last day of the year, digging away at the copy of a legal 
document his liberal patron and employer had placed in his hands 
in the early part of the evening. “Thank Heaven!” he added, 
laying down -his pen, and consulting a huge silver bull’s eye 
which he pulled from a threadbare fob, “I shall soon get through 
this job, and then, hey for roast potatoes and the charming society 
of Mrs.Q.!” And with this consolatory reflection, he resumed his 
work with redoubled energy. 

Mr. Quillpen was a little man; not so very little as to pass for 
a phenomenon, but certainly too small to be noticed by a recruit- 
ing grenadier sergeant. His nose was quite sharp and gave his 
wild, thin countenance, particulafly as he carried his head a little 
on one side, a very bird-like air. He trod, too, gingerly and 
lightly, very like a sparrow or a tom-tit; and, to complete the 
analogy, his head being almost always surmounted by a pen, he 
had a sort of crested, blue-jayish aspect, that was rather comical. 
Quillpen had a very little wife and three very little children, 
Bob, Chiffy and the baby; the last the ultimate specimen of the 
diminuendo. It was well for them that they were so small, for 
Quillpen obtained his starvelihood by driving the quill for Mr. Lati- 
tat at four hundred dollars a year, to which Mrs. Quillpen added 

* from time to time, certain little sums derived from making shirts 
and overalls at the rate of about ten cents the million stitches. 

Whether Mr. Latitat was able to pay more was a question that 
never entered the minute brain of Simon Quillpen; for he had 
so humble an opinion of his own merits, and was always so con- 
tented and cheerful, that he regarded his salary as enormous, 

* and was wont playfully to sign little confidential notes Croesus 
Quillpen and Girard Quillpen, and on rare convival occasions 
would sometimes style himself Baron Rothschild. But this last 
title was very rarely indulged in because it once sent his particular 
crony, a chuckle-headed clerk in the post-office, into a cachinna- 
tory fit which was “ rayther in the apoplectic line.” 

“ To return to our muttons.” Simon dug away at his copying 
with an occasional reverential glance at a certain low oaken door, 
opening into the penetralia of this abode of law and righteousness, 
behind which oaken door, at that very moment, sat Mr. Lucius 
Latitat, either deeply engaged in the solution of some vast legal 
* problem, or calculating the interest on an outstanding note, or 


wiped his pen on a thick 
velvet butterfly, laid it in the rack above the ink, pushed back his 
chair from the table, withdrew the cambric sleeve from his right 
arm, and smoothed down his wristbands, having first put on his 
India-rubber overshoes. The fact is, he was very anxious to get 
home, and he could not go without first seeing Mr. Latitat. The 
idea of knocking at Mr. Latitat’s door on business of his own, 
never once occurred to him. He would do that for a client, but 
not for himself. So he ventured on a series. of low coughs, and 
finding no notice was taken of them, he dropped the poker into 
the coalhod, the most daring act he had ever perpetrated. The 
slight noise thus prodaced crashed on his guilty ears like thunder, 
or rather with the roar of a universal earthquake. Slight, how- 
ever, as it was, it brought out Mr. Latitat from his interior. 

“ What the deuce are you making such a racket for?” he ex- 
claimed in tones that thrilled to the heart of his employee ; then, 
without waiting for an answer, he slightly glanced at the table, 
and asked, “have you got through that job?” 
 Yes’m—I mean, yes’r,” replied the quivering Simon. 

“Well, then, you can ‘go. I'm going myself. You blow out 
the lights and lock the room- And mind and be here early to- 
morrow morning. Nothing like beginning the New Year well. 

“Mr. Latitat, sir!’ cried Quillpen, with desperate resolution, 
as he saw the great man about to disappear—* please, sir—could 
you let me have a little money to-night !” 


“Why! what do you want of money?” retorted the lawyer. 
“O! I spose you have a host of unpaid bills.” 

“No sir; no sir, that’s not it,”—Simon hastened to say. “I 
haint got narry bill standing. I payas I go. Cash takes the 
lot!” 

“None of your coarse, vulgar slang to me!” said Latitat. 

“ Reserve it for your loose companions. If not to pay bills, what 
for ?” 

“ Please, sir,—we, that is Mrs. Q. and myself, want to put some- 
thing in the children’s stockings, sir.” 

“ Then put the children’s legs in ‘em !” said the lawyer with a 
grin. “I make no payments to be used for any such ridiculous 
purposes. Good night. Yet, stay—take this letter—there’s money 
in it—a large amount—put it in the post-office with your own 
hands as you go home.” 

“ And you can’t let me have a trifle?” gasped Simon. 

“Not a cent!” snarled the lawyer; and he slammed the door 
behind him, and went heavily down the stairs. 

“I wonder how it feels to punch a man’s head,” said Simon, as 
he stood rooted to the spot where Mr. Latitat left him. “It’s 
illegal—it’s actionable, there are fines and penalties provided by 
the statute ; but it seems as if there were cases that might justify the 
operation—morally. But then, again—what good would it do to 
punch his head? Punching his head wouldn’t get me money— 
and if I was to try it on, finding that the licks didn’t bring out 
the cash, I might be tempted to help myself to the cash and that 
would be highway robbery ; and when the punchee ventured to sug- 
gest that, the puncher might be tempted to silence him. O, Lord! 
that’s the way these murders in the first degree happen ; and I think 
that I was almost on the point of taking the first step. I really 
think I look a little like Babe, the pirate,” added the poor man, 
glancing at his mild but disturbed features in the glass ; “or like 
Captain Kidd, or leastways like Country McClusky—a regular 
bruiser !” 

Sitting down before the grate and stirring it feebly with the poker, 
he tried to devise some feasible plan for supplying the vacuum 
in his treasury. He might borrow, but then all his friends were 
very poor and particularly hard up—at this particular season of 
the year. The bull’s-cye watch might have been “spouted,” if 
he had foreseen this contingency; but every avuncular relative 
was now at this hour of the night, snug abed to a dead certainty. 
Purchasing on credit was not to be thought of, and the only toy- 
shop which kept open late enough for his purchases, was kept by 
aman to whom he was totally unknown. Time galloped on, 
meanwhile, and the half-hour struck. 

“T'll slip that letter in the post-office and then go home,” said 
Simon sorrowfully, rising as he spoke, and grasping his insepara- 
ble umbrella. 

“Hallo! shipmate! where-away ?”’ cried a hoarse voice. And 
Mr. Quillpen became aware of the presence of an “ ancient mar- 
iner,” enveloped in a very rough dréad-nought, and finished off 
with a large amount of whiskers and tarpaulin. 

“T was going home, sir,” replied Simon, with the deferential air 
of a very little to a very big man. 

“ Ay—going to clap on hatches and deadlights. Well, tell me 
one thing—where-away may one find one Mr. ea shore- 
going cove, a regular land-shark, d’ ye see?” 

“ This is Mr. Latitat’s office, sir,” said Simon. 

“ Ay—and is he within hail ¢” 

“No, sir, he has gone home.” 

“Slipped his cable—hey? just my luck! Well, one might 
snooze comfortably on this here table—mightn’t he? You can 
clear out, and I’ll take care of the shop till morning.” 

“ That would be perfectly inadmissible, sir,” said Simon, “ the 
idea of a stranger’s sleeping here !” 

“A stranger!” cried the sailor. ‘ Why, shipmate, do you hap- 
pen to know who Iam? Look at me! Don’t you find some- 
what of a family likeness to Lucius in my old weather-beaten 
mug? Why, man-alive, I’m his brother,—his own blood brother! 
You must a heard him speak of me. Been cruising round the 
world in chase of Fortune, but could never overhaul her. Been 
sick, shipwrecked, and now come back as poor as I went. But 
Lucius has got enough for both of us. How glad he’ll be to see 
me to-morrow, hey, old Ink-and-tape ?” 

Simon had his doubts about that matter, but told the sailor to 
come in the morning, and see. 

“That I will,” said the tar, “and start him up with a rousing 
Happy New Year! But I say, shipmate, I don’t want to sleep in 
the watch-house. Have you never a shilling about your trow- 
sers ?”” 

Simon answered that he hadn’t a cent. 

“ Why ! don’t that brother of fiine give you good wages ?” 

“ Enormous!” said Simon. 

“What becomes of it all?” 

“I spend it all—I’m very extravagant,” said Simon, shaking 
his head. “ And then, I’m sorry to say, your brother isn’t always 
punctual in his payments. To-night, for instance, I couldn’t get 
a cent from him.” 

“Then I tcll you what I'd do, shipmate,” said the sailor con- 
fidentially. “I'd overbaul some of his letters. Steam will loosen 
a wafer, and a hot knife-blade wax. Id overhaul his moncy-letters 

and pay myself. Ha! ha! do you take! Now, that letter you've 
got in your fin, my boy, looks woundy like a dokiment chock full 
of shinplasters. What do you say to making prize of ’em# 
wouldn’t it be a jolly go!” 

“ Stand off!” said Simon, assuming a heavy round ruler, and 
a commanding attitude. “Don’t you come anigh me, or there’ll 
be a case of justifiable homicide her:. How dare you counsel me 
to'commit a robbery on your own brother? I wonder you ain’t 


ashamed to look me in the face.” 


“A chap as has cruised as many years as I have in the low 
latitudes ain’t afaid to look anybody im the face,” answered the 
“ancient mariner” grimly. “I made you a fair offer, shipmate, 
and you rejected it like a long-shore jackass as you are. Good 
night to ye.” 

Much to his relief, the sailor took himself off, and Simon, after 
locking and double locking his door, went to the post-office and 
deposited the letter with which he had been entrusted. As he 
lived a great way up on the Neck, he did not reach home until 
after all the clocks of the city had struck twelve, so that he was 
able to surprise his little wife, who was sitting up for him, with a 
“Happy New Year!” 

He cast a rueful eye at the line of stockings hung along the 
mantel-piece in the sitting-room, and then sorrowfully announced 
to his wife his failure to obtain money of Mr. Latitat. 

“Here’ll be nothing for the stockings, Meg,” said he, “unless 
what the poor children put in ours.” 

“T am very sorry,” said his wife, who bore the announcement 
much better than he anticipated ; “but we’ll have a happy New 
Year for all that.” 

Simon’s roasted potatoes were completely charred, he had been 
detained so late ; but there was a little meal in the centre of each, 
and charcoal is not at all unhealthy. He went to bed, and in 
spite of his cares, slept the sleep of the just. 

A confused babbling awoke him at daylight. Master Bobby 
was standing on his stomach, Miss Chiffy was seated nearly on 
his head, and baby was crowing in its cradle. Happy New Years 
and kisses were exchanged. “0, dear papa and mamma!” cried 
Bobby, “ what a beautiful horse I found in my stocking !” 

“ And what a beautiful wax doll with eyes that move in mine,” 
said Chiffy,—‘ and such a splendid rattle and coral in baby’s. 
Go, do go down and see what there is in yours.” 

“This is some of your work, little woman,” whispered Simon 
to his wife. But the little woman denied it emphatically. Much 
mystified, he hurried down to the breakfast-room. The children 
had made the usual offering of very hard and highly-colored sugar- 
plums ; but in each of the two large stockings, stowed away at the 
bottom was a roll of bank notes, five hundred dollars in each. 

“ Somebody wants to ruin us!” cried Simon, bursting into tears. 
“ This is stolen money, and they want to lay it on to us.” 

“ All I know about it,” said Mrs. Quillpen, “is that last night, 
just before you came home, a sailor-man came here with all these 
things, and said they were for us, and made me promise to put 
them in the stockings, as he directed, and say nothing about his 
visit to you.” 

“A sailor!” cried Simon,—“I have it! I think I know who it 
is. Good-by—I’ll be back to breakfast directly.” 

Simon ran to the office, and found, as he anticipated, Mr. Lati- 
tat there before him. 

“A happy New Year to you, sir,” said he. 
your brother ?” 

“‘T have not,” replied Mr. Latitat. 

Simon then told him all that happened on the preceding night ; 
the apparition of the sailor,—the temptation—the money found in 
the stockings, in proof of which he showed the thousand dollars, 
and stating his fears that they had been stolen, offered to deposit 
the sum in his employer’s hands. 

“Keep ’em, shipmate, they were meant for you!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Latitat, suddenly and queerly, assuming the very voice and 
look of the nautical brother of the preceding evening.” 

While Simon stared his eyes out of his head, Mr. Latitat in- 
formed him that he had no brother,—that he had disguised himself 
for the purpose of putting his clerk’s long-tried fidelity to a final test, 
and that sustained triumphantly, had rewarded him in the manner 
we have seen. He told how, disgusted in early life by the treach- 
ery and ingratitude of friends and relations who had combined to 
ruin him, he had become a misanthrope and miser ; how the spec- 
tacle of Simon’s disinterested fidelity, rigid sense of honor, self- 
denial and cheerfulness, had won back his better nature, and he 
wound off, as he shook Quillpen warmly by the hand, by an- 
nouncing that he had raised his salary to twelve hundred dollars 
per annum. 

The good news almost killed Simon. “ Please your honor,” 
said he, endeavoring to frame an appropriate reply,—‘‘ no—that 
ain’t it—please your excellency—you’ve gone and done it,—you’ve 
gone and done it! I was Baron Rothschild before, and now—no 
—I can’t tell what I am,—it isn’t in no biographical dictionary, 
and I don’t believe it’s in the ‘ Wealth of Nations!’” - 

“Well, never mind,” said Latitat, laughing, “go home and 
tell Mrs. Q. the office wont be open till to-morrow, and that I 
shall depend on dining with you all to-day.” 

+ 
A MEXICAN FUNERAL. 

A recent letter from Acapulco thus describes the funeral of two 
sisters—beautiful girls of eighteen and twenty years. They were 
carried to.the grave in the evening, side by side, in an open fune- 
ral car, in elegant dresses, which they had made with their own 
hands for the Spanish, ball which was to have taken place on the 
evening of their burial. The car in which the corpses lay was splen- 
didly decorated—tising above the head of each a beautifully gilded 
crown, and at their feet gilded ornamental work, representing 
three half moons. In their hands, which were locked together in 
the attitude of prayer, they had bouquets of flowers, and their 
brows were encircled with wreaths of roses. The faces of the 
young’ girls were uncovered; but partly concealing their mz g- 
nificent dresses, was thrown over them a richly-worked lace veil 
covered almost completely with offerings of flowers, while their 
tiny feet, encased in plum-colored silk stockings and satin-laced 
shoes, were slightly exposed to view. The car was horne on the 
shoulders of negroes; following them, six others, with the top of 
the burial case; and following the latter still, six others, with a 
table, upon which the car was set down in the street at intervals. 
A band of music, playing a lively tune, p:eceded the cortege, and 
almost the whole ©: ty saw th m placed im the tomb, and chant-d 
over them the burial x rvice of t'xe Catholie church.— Even. Gazette. 
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Capes of Mind: or Fac-similes of the Hand-writing of Eminent Iersous,,.BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Grorce Wasurincton.—A glance at the excellent fac-simile 
of his autography, which forms the chief ornament of this page, 
must bring a glow of reverential gratitude to the heart of every 
true American. We are fortunate in having numerous specimens 
of his regular, open, decided hand-writing, and could have given 
dispatches written when he served under Braddock—or when he 
was marshalling the peasant recruits into veteran conquerors—or 
when the sentry walks of his destitute soldiers were stained with 
the blood of their naked feet, cut by the frozen ground—or when 
he humbled the British Lion at Yorktown—or when he occupied 
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Jous Apams, the second President, wrote a conservative, easy 
hand, and the signature, larger than the text, shows he was aware 
of his social position, his wealth, and his attainments. 

Joux Quixcy Apams, who was elect ed sixth President dur- 
ing the life of his father, inherited, with his name and fortune, a 
small, clear autography, superior in neat tameness to that of any 
American statesmany and, towards the close of his useful life, 
semewhat crabbed. There is nothing mistakeable about it, how- 
ever, and it was evidently his constant determination, as his indus- 
trious pen covered thousands of pages, not to write a “line that 
dying, he would wish to blot.” 

Wittram Henry Harrtson, ninth President, was a worthy 
citizen and a war-worn soldier, when dragged from his humble 
home to the White House. There the simplicity and frankness 
so clearly indicated by his afttography, could not stand against the 
wily arts of politicians, or the ravenous assaults of political cormo- 
rants, and he soon his last. 

Joux Trier, who was called to the Presidential chair by the 
death of General Harrison, is yet amongst us, and therefore it may 
be impertinent to analyze his bold, dashing, hap-hazard auto- 
graphy. One thing can be said, however, and that is, that honesty 


can be traced on every line, and is embodied in the formation of 
every letéer. 


free 


Yo 


the Presidential chair. But we have preferred to select a friendly 
note, written after his retirement from office, and showing the kind 
heart of the brightest name inscribed upon the incomparable list 
of American Farmers—and, with a‘portrait of the “ Father of his 
Country,” is a faithful representation of the simple tomb, shaded 
by trees, in which his mortal remains were first laid, and where 
they were visited, years afterward, by Lafayette. How many 


scenes of national interest does the graver here recall! What 
deeds of patriotism and of virtue—what a life-record of republican 
majesty—comes forth from the page upon which the hand that 


Tromas Jerrerson, the tifird President, was one of those 
statesmen who are not made great by office, but upon whom office 
is conferred because they are great. His aut ¥, in which the 
Declaration of Independence was first enshrined, is nervously bold, 
and at one time was almost majestic in its proportions. In the 
later years of his life, when laboring in the cause of letters at 
Monticello, his hand-writing bore the quiet, even traces of a simple 
life and consciousness of public esteem. 

James Maprson, fourth President, wrote an irresolute hand, 


lacking in firmness, yet possessing many evidences of a highly | 


cultivated intellect. 

ANDREW Jackson, who was the seventh chief magistrate of the 
nation’s choice, was a mati of resolute will, high integrity, and 
determination to carry out the views of his iron mind. His auto- 
graph shows this, and there is not in our national archives a more 
genuine specimen of American chi hy, than are those 
which were written by the gallant “ Hero of New Oricans.” 

James K. Poxx, the tenth President of the pcople’s choice, 
wrote a fiuent, handsome and ornamental hand, characteristic 
of that extraordinary energy which history chronicles as the 
prominent traits of his mind. 

James Muwror, the fifth President, was a nd states- 
man, whose sagacity, discretion, and ability are portrayed in the 


refused a sceptre traced the workings of the master-mind of our 
nation ! The rising sun of our;independence gilded his chaplet 
of fame ; and when that national.orb, now,at the zenith of renown, 
shall sink behind the horizon of empire, it will linger to play 
around that ruined sepulchre—the rightful receptacle of Wash- 
ington’s ashes— 
“ But, spirit immortal, the tomb cannot bind thee, 
For, like thine own eagle, that soars to the sun 


springest from bondage, and leavest behind thee 
A name which, before thee, no mortal had won.” 


many pages of his autography which he has left behind. His elec- 
tion was a popular triumph, and his unassuming patriotism made 
him one of the most popular incumbents of the chairof state. 

Martin Van Buren’s hand-writing is clear, passionless, and 
non-committal. Every word of the eighth President’s chirography 
appears to have been first weighed, and then written with — 
haste. Every line bears autographic evidence of profound ought, 
logical power, and careful preparation, if not of transcendent abili- 
ties or brilliant genius. ; 

Zacuary Tayvor, of whom his. soldiers used to say that he 
wrote orders with a pistol ramrod, has a good name among those 
who have filled the Presidential chair, for his pure integrity and 
tried patriotism inspired universal confidence. But his true glory 
is that of the camp, where his simplicity of manners and gallant 
services won him a reputation which filled the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, and led them to add a civic crown to the laurel wreath of 
him who “never surrendered.” 

Fitimore, who succeeded General Taylor, writes 
a full, elaborate, careful hand, which smacks somewhat of the 
Comptrolier’s office, yet is decided and open. His patrioti«m, 
integrity and good services have-endeared him to his countrymen ; 
and by his judgment and his wisdom he has gained universal re- 
spect ; his administration has been singularly prosperous. 
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THE STEREOSCOPE. 

Messrs. Southworth & Hawes, 5 1-2 Tremont Row, have so 
vastly improved upon Professor Wheaton’s stereoscope principle 
and discovery, as to have perfected an invention which may be 
said to have made the whole discovery theirown. There were 
formerly insurmountable difficulties attached to the application of 
this principle to dagucrreotypes, which the above scientific opera- 
tors have entirely overcome, and as the principle is illustrated and 
improved by them, it forms an entirely new and most perfect 
department of art. This invention has been the result of months 
of pains-taking and experiment, as it regarded overcoming the 
great difficulties experienced in the stereoscope, heretofore ; and 
the above-named gentlemen have now produced the first perfect 
stereoscope picture ever exhibited. The whole, as witnessed in 
the instrument, also of their own construction, is a great curiosity. 
Let us add, also, in this connection, a bit of advice to our friciids, 
who propose to obtain the “counterfeit presentment” of, them- 
selves, or others. Messrs. Southworth & Hawes are known as 
being among the belt daguerreot¥pe artists, not alone in this city, 
but in comparison with 


Litrerarr.—lIn a late the London Athenxum, we 
find forty-nine American books advertised, one extensively 
reviewed, and four favorably “noticed.” A far greater number 
of volumes of American literature have been sold in England, 
during the year 1852, than of English literature in America! 


Bixp1xe.—Few persons will fail to preserve the Pictorial for 
binding, now that it is so perfect and beautiful a work. We are 
still binding up Volumes L, IL, and IIL, ata dollar each, and can 
supply all back numbers from the commencement at six cents each. 
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SPLINTERS. 
.. Art has lost one of her most favored and envied sons in 
the late death of Mr. Greenough. 
. Itis said, on very good authority, that Santa Anna is 
again about to return to Mexico. 
.--. High-heeled boots and shoes, made of satin, kid and velvet, 
are now all the rage in Paris. 
. Mr. Thrasher’s “Beacon of Cuba,” published nego 
Orleans, is doing the Cuban cause good service. 
. The traveller can go from Boston to Liverpool in ile 
class steamer for one bundsed and twenty dollars. 
. We learn from the Savannah Courier that Columbus, Ga., 


is to be lighted with gas. 


.... Sir Edward Bulwer is investigating the subject of the 
spiritual rappings, in London. 


. Tite mayor of New York vetoed the railroad bill. A good 
deal is said upon the subject in the papers. 
.-. Alboni and Sontag are to appear in opera, in New York, 
at rival houses, soon. Vive la Musica. 
+ + + Cereto is positively coming to this country some time next 
fall or summer—so the foreign letter-writers say. 


. Dickens is forty years old. Mr. Thackeray, now in this 


country lecturing, is forty-one. 

.-.- Locomotives have been run in France at the wonderful 
speed of seventy-five miles an bour. 

..+. This city is growing in the number of the population faster 
than ever before—so statistics show us. 

.-. Mr. Kimball, of the Boston Museum, has a. magnificent 


-«-« He who is unhappy, and can find ne comfort at home, is 
unhappy indeed. 


DRAWING. 

There is no art, with perhaps the exception of music, that begins 
to be cultivated so extensively among us, as the art of drawing ; 
already it is introduced into all the higher public schools in the 
country, and is considered indispensable in all private schools of 
any pretension. To say nothing of its positive utility, its moral 
influences are unquestionably powerful. Rightly pursued, it leads 
to an accurate study of nature, a loye of her varied phenomena, 
and, consequently, to a love of science. Every year a large num- 
ber of amateurs graduate, whose performances would not discredit 
professional artists. Thus a taste for art is diffused throughout 
the country, and tends to produce that degree of refinement, a de- 
ficiency of which has hitherto been much deplored. 

This taste is becoming imperative, and demands sumptuous il- 
lustrations, on which the eye can feast, and the hand improve by 
copying. Representations of places, people, events, are of im- 
mense value to young students, in drawing, when the pictures are 
well done, and by acknowledged artists. Such an agent, and such 
a medium is the Pictorial, and to the rising generation, as a means 
of creating a proper taste in drawing, as well as general informa- 
tion of all that is refined and excellent, this paper is a most invalu- 
able acquisition. We have seen the advertisements of self-styled 
drawing masters, promising to feach the art “in twelve easy les- 
sons,” but all pupils who have been gulled by their promises, have 
discovered that there is no railroad to the outskirts of the great 
domain of art. Patience and hard study only succeed. 

To draw well is to write in all languages, so as to be understood 
by all people. The language of the eyes is the only universal lan- 
guage. If you would learn to draw, you must begin by studying 
the elements of geometry, for all the forms you will have to repre- 
sent by drawing, from the simplest to the most complex, are geo- 
metrical forms. The master of Apelles, two thousand years ago, 
said :—“ The young man who wishes to draw or paint, must begin 
by studying the laws of geometry and perspective.” The princi- 
pal requisite to success is to learn to see correctly, and students 
cannot be too strongly urged to study nature. 

Method and order can alone command success in this, as in every 
other art. The perfect is as difficult of attainment in a simple as 
a complex thing. The way to success is to attempt often, to 
work hard, and to do over again most carefully whateyer is faulty, 
and this is the course that the greatest masters have pursued. 
Nice finish is not drawing, as many boarding-school misses’ 
“specimen” performances prove. When the hand is thoroughly 
skilled in catching forms exactly, appropriate schooling will sug- 
gest itself, and dexterity comes only by practice. Pupils who 
desire to gain a practical knowledge, should copy from nature ; 
they should learn to copy inanimate objects, busts, furniture, fa- 
miliar household articles, then simple out-door subjects, trees and 
the like, then living animals, and afterwards the copy of engravings. 

To our mind the art of drawing is as necessary a part of a 
school education as the art of writing is, and we do not despair 
one day to see it almost as generally taught and appreciated. 
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OURSELVES. 

The great reduction we have made in the price of the Pictorial 
has operated as we anticipated, and the increase in our circulation 
has been in a ratio, and to an amount, almost incredible. We 
now claim the largest circulation of any paper, magazine, or serial 
in the world! This is saying much, but it is none the less true. 
Our friends have left nothing for us to desire; they have worked 
bravely for us, sending clubs of fifties and hundreds from all parts 
of the country. At the present unprecedented low price of the 
Pictorial, who will be without it? By referring to our club terms, 
it will be seen how low it may be procured ; and the postage is 
but half a cent, under the new law, to any part of the United States. 
Subscribe early, and secure the numbers complete. 
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Gizasoy’s Pictortat—As literary weekly and Drawing-Room Com- 
panion, Gleason's carries off the palm. With it commenced « new era in news- 
paperdom ; and. distancing all com petition. it stands alone—acknowledged by 
all to be decidedly the best and most b if dal published in the 
t is printed on fine satin-surface paper. presenting as chaste 
and eley ant an app in its hanical execution as its literary and pictorial 
merits are brilliant and refreshing. Hach paper contains sixteen octavo pages, 
any one = which isa rich treat to the lovers of the beautiful — Bridgeton 


Ratuer Sixcvtan.—The, papers state that the 
Bishop of Conception has just died of a surfeit, contracted at a 
banquet given at the commencement of a railroad from the coast 


to the interior. 
+ wee 


A very pretty Tuovent.—Longfellow, in his prose tale of 
“ Kavanah,” calls Sunday the “ golden clasp which binds together 
the volume of the w 
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Aw arpirranr Law.—A resident of St. Petersburg, who 
intends to leave the country, must advertise his intention for three 
successive weeks, in the official journal. 

Is xo Law acarnst 1r!—Brigham Young, the Mor- 
mon, has married his twenty-fourth wife. 


> 


Pexsoxat.—Jerome Napoleon 
the late arrivals at the Irving House, N 


, U.S. A., is among 
ork. 


Fixe Ants—The recent sale of the Art-Union Pictures 


Axcrest Custom.—At Sandwich, England, the curfew has 
been tolled every evening for seven hundred years. 
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GLEASOV'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and 
available form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of 
the day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole wel 
spiced with wit and humor. Hach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of nota- 
ble objects, current events in all parts of the world. and of men 
and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in its 
design, in thiscountry. Its pages contain views ofevery popu- 
lous city in the known worid, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and arcu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male 
and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will 
also be given, with numerous specimens from the anima) king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed 
on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new and beautiful 
type, manufactured expressly for it,—presenting in its mechani- 
cal execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains filteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations—a maimmoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the fand 
of ainusement it affords, and the rich array of original miscellany 
it presents, to inculcate the strictest and highest tone of moral- 
ity, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is 
good and pure. and avoiding all that is evil in its tendency. In 
short, the object is to make the paper loved, respected, and sought 
after, for its combined excellences. 
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drama preparing for the public. a 
Mr. Thackeray, drew together brilliant and discriminating 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial] 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


BY LIEUT. CURTISS HINE. 


Throw thy light upon the waters, 
Beacon by the deep blue sea ; 
Fair as earth’s resplendent daughters 
Are thy glimmering rays to me. 
Home returning, fondly gazing 
On the dim and shadowy shore, 
I, thy welcome glance am praising— 
Praise thee will I evermore. 


When the storm with sable pinion, 
Hovers round thy burning brow, 
Thou dost gaze on his dominion, 
Calm, unquenched and bright as now. 
When the foundering bark is reeling 
Mid the ocean’s mountain waves, 
Grief sincere perchance thou ’rt feeling 


For the lost in ocean’s caves ! 


Star of hope to the benighted, 
' First to greet the wanderer’s eye— | 
Joy in hearts hath oft been lighted, 
When thy beams shone on the sky ! 
Harbinger that bliss is coming, 
Glimmer by the dark blue sea! 
And upon the ocean roaming, 
I will sing in praise of thee! 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. II. 
PROMETHEUS AND PANDORA. 


BY T. BULFIRCH. 


Tue creation of the world is a problem naturally fitted to excite 
the liveliest interest of man, its inhabitant. The ancient pagans 
not having the information on the subject which we derive from 
the pages of Scripture, had their own way of telling the story, which 
is as follows : 

Before earth and sea and heaven were created, all things wore 
one aspect, to which we give the name of Chaos; a confused and 
shapeless mass, nothing but dead weight, in which however, slum- 
bered the seeds of things. Earth, sea and air were all mixed up 
together, so the earth was not solid, the sea was not fluid, and the 
air was not transparent. God and Nature at last interposed and 
put an end to this discord, separating earth from sea, and heaven 
from both. The fiery part being the lightest, sprung up and formed 
the skies ; the air was next in weight and place, The earth being 
heavier sunk below ; and the water took the lowest place and buoyed 
up the earth. 

Here some god, it is not known which, gave his good offices in 
arranging and disposing the earth. He appointed rivers and bays 
their places, raised mountains, scooped out valleys, distributed 
woods, fountains, fertile fields and stony plains. The air being 
cleared, the stars began to appear, fishes took possession of the sea, 
birds of the air, and four-footed beasts of the land. 

But a nobler animal was wanted, and Man was made. It is not 
known whether the Creator made him of divine materials, or 
whether in the earth, so lately separated from heaven, there lurked 
still some heavenly seeds. Prometheus took some of this earth and 
kneading it up with water, made man in the image of the gods. 
He gave him an upright stature, so that while all other animals turn 
weir faces downward and look to the earth, he raises his to heaven 
and gazes on the stars. 

Prometheus was one of the race of Titans, a gigantic race, who 
inhabited the earth before the creation of man. They were not 
numerous, luckily, for they were very wicked. Prometheus seems 
to have been one of the best of them. To him and his brother 
Epimetheus was committed the office of making man, and provid- 
ing him and all other animals with the faculties necessary for their 
preservation. Epimetheus undertook to do this, and Prometheus 
was to overlook his work, when it was done. Epimetheus accord- 
ingly proceeded to bestow upon the different animals the various 
gifts of courage, strength, swiftness, sagacity ; wings to one, claws 
to another, a.shelly covering to a third, etc. But when man came 
te be provided for, who was to be superior to all other animals, 
Epimetheus had been so prodigal of his resources that he had 
nothing left to bestow upon him. In his perplexity he resorted to 
his brother Prometheus, who, with the aid of Minerva, went up to 
heaven and lighted his torch at the chariot of the sun, and brought 
down fire to man. With this gift, man was more than a match 
for all other animals. It enabled him to make weapons where- 
with to subdue them ; tools with which to cultivate the earth; to 
warm his dwelling, so as to be comparatively independent of cli- 
mate ; and finally to introduce the arts and to coin money, the means 
of trade and commerce. 

Woman wasnotyetmade. The story (which can hardly be true) 
is, that Jupiter made her and sent her to Prometheus and his 
brother, to punish them for their presumption in stealing fire from 
heaven; and man, for accepting the gift. The first woman was 
named Pandora. She was made in heaven, every god contributing 
something to perfect her, Venus gave her beauty, Mercury skill, 
Apollo music, etc, Thus equipped, she was conveyed to earth and 
presented to Epimctheus, who gladly accepted her, though cautioned 
by his brother to beware of Jupiter and his gifts. Epimetheus had 
in his house a jar, in which were kept certain noxious articles for 
which, in fitting man for his new abode, he had had no occasion. 
Pandora was seized with an eager curiosity to know what this jar 
eontained ; and one day she slipped off the cover and looked in. 


Forthwith there escaped a multitude of plagues for hapless man, 
such as gout, rheumatism and colic for his body, and envy, spite 
and revenge for his mind, and scattered themselves far and wide. 
Pandora hastened to replace the lid, but, alas! the whole contents 
of the jar had escaped, one thing only. excepted, which lay at the 
bottom, and that was hope. So we see at this day, whatever eyils 
are abroad, hope never entirely leaves us; and while we have that, 
no amount of other ills can make us completely wretched. 

Another story is, that Pandora was sent in good faith, by Jupiter 
to bless man. That she was furnished with a box, containing her 
marriage presents, into which every god had put some blessing. 
She opened the box incautiously and the blessings all escaped, hope 
only excepted. This story seems more probable than the former, 
for how could hope, so precious a jewel as it is, have been kept in 
ajar full of all manner of evils, as in the former statement ? 

The world being thus furnished with inhabitants, the first age 
was an age of innocence and happiness, called the Golden Age. 
Truth and right prevailed though not enforced by law, nor was 
there any magistrate to threaten or punish. The forest had not 
yet been robbed of its trees to furnish timbers to vessels, nor had 
men built fortifications round their towns. There were no such 
things as swords, spears or helmets. The earth brought forth all 
things necessary for man, without his labor in plowing or sowing. 
Perpetual spring reigned, flowers sprung up without seed, the 
rivers flowed with milk and wine, and yellow honey distilled from 
the oaks. 

Then succeeded the Silver Age, inferior to the golden, but better 
than that of brass. Jupiter shortened the spring, and divided the 
year into seasons. Then first men had to endure the extremes of 
heat and cold, and houses became necessary. Caves were the 
first dwellings, and leafy coverts of the woods, and huts woven of 
twigs. Crops would nolongergrow without planting. The farmer 
was obliged to sow the seed, andthe toiling ox to draw the plow. 

Next came the Brazen Age, more savage of temper and readier 
to the strife of arms, yet not altogether wicked. The hardest and 
worst was the Jron Age. Crime burst in like a flood; modesty, 
truth and honor fied. In their places came fraud and cunning; 
violence and the wicked love of gain. Then seamen spread sails 
to the wind, and the trees were torn from the mountains to serve 
for keels to ships, and vex the face of ocean. The earth which 
till now had been cultivated in common, began to be divided off 
into possessions. Men were not satisfied with what the surface 
preduced, but must dig into its bowels and draw forth from thence 
the ores of metals. Mischievous iron and more mischievous gold 
were produced. War sprung up, using both as weapons. The 
guest was not safe in his friend’s house; and sons-in-law and 
fathers-in-law, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives could not 
trust one another. Sons wished their fathers dead that they 
might come to the inheritance; family love lay prostrate. The 
earth was wet with slaughter, and the gods abandoned it, one by 
one, till Astrea* alone was left, and finally she too took her 
departure. 

Jupiter seeing this state of things burned with anger. He sum- 
moned the gods to council. They obeyed the call and took the 
road to the palace of heaven. The road, which any one may see 
in a clear night, stretches across the face of the sky, and is called 
the Milky Way. On either side stand the palaces of the illustrious 
gods ; the common people of the skies live apart, on either side. 
Jupiter addressed theassembly. He set forth the frightful condition 
of things on the earth, and closed by announcing his intention to 
destroy the whole of its inhabitants and provide a new race, unlike 
the first,who would be more worthy of life and much better worship- 
pers of the gods. So saying he seized a thunderbolt and was about 
to launch itat the world and destroy it by burning ; but recollecting 
the danger that such a conflagration might set heaven itself on fire, 
he changed his plan, and resolved to deluge it. The North wind 
which scatters the clouds was chained up, the South was sent out 
and soon covered all the face of heaven with a cloak of pitchy 
darkness. The clouds driven together resound with a crash, tor- 
rents of rain fall, the crops are laid low, the year’s labor of the 
husbandman perishes in an hour. Jupiter, not satisfied with his 
own waters, calls on his brother Neptune to aid him with his. He 
lets loose the rivers, and pours them over the land. At the same 
time he heaves the land with an earthquake and brings in the 
reflux of the ocean over the shores. Flocks, herds, men and houses 
are swept away, and temples with their sacred enclosures profaned. 
If any edifice remained standing, it was overwhelmed, and its 
turrets lay hid beneath the waves. Now all was sea, sea without 
shore. Here and there an individual remained on a projecting 
hill-top, and a few in boats pulled the oar where they had lately 
driven the plow. The fishes swam among the tree-tops, the 
anchor is let down into a garden. Where the graceful lambs 
played but now, unwieldly seacalves gambol. The wolf swims 
among the sheep, the yellow lions and tigers struggle in the water. 
The strength ofthe wild boar serves him not, nor his swiftness the 
stag. The birds fall with weary wing into the water, having found 
no land for a resting-place. Those living beings whom the water 
spared fell a prey to hunger. Parnassus alone of all the moun- 
tains overtopped the waves, and there Deucalion and his wife 
Pyrrha, of the race of Prometheus, found refage, he a just man 
and she a faithful worshipper of the gods. Jupiter when he saw 
none left alive but thi ir, and remembered their harmless lives 
and pious demeanor, the North winds to drive away the 
clouds and disclose the skies to earth and earth to the skies.- Nep- 
tyne also ordered Triton to blow on his shell and sound a retreat 
to the waters. The waters obeyed, and the sea returned toits shores 
and the rivers to their channels. Then Deucalion thus addressed 
Pyrrha. “O wife, only surviving woman, joined to me first by 


* The goddess of inmmoccnce and purity ; after leaving earth she was placed 
among the stars, where she became the constellation Virgo—the Virgin. 


the ties of kindred and marriage, and now by a common danger, 
would that we possessed the power of our ancestor Prometheus 
and could renew the race as he at first made it! Butas we cannot 
let us seek yonder temple, and enquire of the gods what remains 
for us to do.” They entered the temple, deformed as it was with 
slime, and approached the altar, where nofireburned. ‘There they 
fell prostrate on the earth and prayed the goddess to inform them 
how they might retrieve their miserable affairs. The oracle 
answered, “ Depart from the temple with veiled head and garments 
unbound, and cast behind you the bones of your mother.” They 
heard the words with astonishment. Pyrrha first. broke silence. 
“We cannot obey; we dare not profane the remains of our 
parents.” They sought the thickest shades of the wood and revolved 
the oracle in their minds. At length Deucalion spoke. “ Either 
my sagacity deceives me or the command is one we may obey 
without impiety. The earth is the great parent of all, the stones 
are her bones ; these we may cast behind us; and I think this is 
what the oracle meant. At least it will be no‘harm to try.” They 
veiled their faces, unbound their garments, and picked up stones 
and cast them behind them. The stones (wonderful to relate) 
began to grow soft and assume shape. By degrees they put on a 
rude resemblance to the human form, like a block half finished in 
the hands of the sculptor. The moisture and slime that was about 
them became flesh, the stony part became bones, the veins remained 
veins, retaining theirname, only changing theiruse, Those thrown 
by the hand of the man became men, and those by the woman be- . 
came women, It was ahard race and well adapted to labor, as we 
see ourselves at this day, giving plain indications of our origin. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 
TEARS. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


The rod that smote the desert rock 
Brought forth the fountain at the shock ; 
And Israel’s fainting thousands sank 

Down by the living stream and drank— 
The rod but touched the heart of earth, 
And pure and healing streams gushed forth. 


Withered and parched, in sore dismay, 
Israel’s countless thousands lay ; 

Prone on the earth they fell and died, 
Till Moses’ rod drew forth the tide. 

They rose—they drank—the fainting men, 
Touched by the water, lived again. 


When sadness long has held control, 

And darkened o’er the suffering soul— 

When, amid suffering, pain and strife, 
Me Man almost wearies of this life, 

And, in despair of solace nigh, 

Would gladly lay him down and die— 


Then, on the heart, affliction’s shock 
Falls like the rod upon the rock; 
Tears flow—they wash away the pain— 
The fainting spirit lives again ; 

Man springs from terror and dismay, 
And goes with gladness on his way. 


» 
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FORTUNE-SEEKING IN WALL STREET. 


Some “ outsiders” have an idea that all the operations in Wall 
Street are similar to that by which the boy made a thousand dol- ° 
lars, in pare | a black ‘dog fora monkey. But there are 
fortunes made in Wall Street, every day, by stock gambling, and 
cautious men retire from the Stock Exchange to enjoy in quiet 
their easily-gained money. Some of them into the country 
and turn gentlemen farmers, while others build houses in the 
Fifth Avenue, and become men of fashion. 

We met a gentleman one day last week, who had made 
fifty thousand dollars by an operation in stocks, and seemed 
to think no more about it than if he had gained ten dollars at six- 
penny loo. 

During the past the advance in stocks has been enormous ; 
some of them have risen thirty and forty per cent in price, and 
consequently somebody must have made enormous sums. One 
man who is building himself a superb house in the Fifth Avenue, 
it is said, has realized a clear profit of four hundred thousand 
dollars from the rise in the stock of the Reading Railroad, which 
the Herald has the past eighteen months been daily announcing 
was worth nothing at all; and cautioned the public against touch- 
ing it. Yet with the whole force of the Herald acting against it, 
the market value of the stock rose steadily from 50 to 100 per 
cent. During the past few weeks the stock of the Canton Com- 
pany run up rapidly from eighty dollars a share to one hundred 
and twenty-six dollars. Somebody, of course, must have made 
an immense deal of money by this sudden rise in the selling price 
of stocks. There are millions of dollars’ worth of ‘stock daily 
sold in Wall Street, and many of the brokers are making their 
thousand dollars a day by their commissions. The spirit of 
speculation runs high, and there can hardly be a doubt that a 

r expansion of prices will take place during the ensuing 
twelve months than has ever been before realized in this country. 
There are fortunes to be made by those who have the nerve and 
knowledge to go in and coin.— Saturday Couri 


wer. 
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ENGLISH GAME. 


It is no uncommon thing for English game to be sold in the 
New York market. Some of it is brought out for the ‘use of 
English steamers, and the surplus sold on their arrival here. We 
heard of five — of English pheasants being sold for five dollars 
a pair, and English hares at $1,50 a piece. The pheasants are 
natives of Asia. They have a beautiful plumage, elegant forms 
and delicate flesh, and are choice birds with epicures. The Eng- 
lish hare is no better than the American rabbit, and tothe taste 
of many not so good. The animals are very much-like each 
other, except that the hare is said to be more ious. The 
rabbit has become a very common American food. As a little 
incident connected with the purchase of game in this market, we 
learn that Delmonico, for his two houses alone, pays for this kind 


of food alone, $18,000 a , and game is but a drop in the great 
ocean of expenditure. of 
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MODEL LODGING HOUSES, 

A movement has been made for the purpose of building a class 
of cheap and comfortable houses in this city, including the modern 
conveniences of the day. A plan is on foot to erect a brick block, 
sufficient to accommodate thirty-six families, five stories high, at 
an estimated cost of forty thousand dollars. The rent will be 
placed at a rate that shall return about four and a half per cent. 
on the investment. It is only necessary to mention the names of 
8. A. Eliot, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, George B: Emerson and John 
Ware, to show that the enterprise is in the hands of our first citi- 
zens. It gives us great pleasure to chronicle these charitable and 


_ truly philanthropic movements ; moreover it is so becoming of peo- 


ple to let charity commence at home, and to see that the means 
they employ are judiciously improved, that we cannot but com- 
mend this project. We trust that the plan may mect with the 
ample success that it most certainly deserves. 

CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 

In a letter from Havana to the “Beacon of Cuba,” we gather 
some fiicts of interest. It appears that the Crescent City affair is 
variously viewed by the people. The masses consider it an Ame- 
rican triumph; the authorities a Spanish one. Americans in 
Havana speak of the President as the “imbecile Fillmore ;” while 
the Cubans cry, Viva la America! The occupation of a portion 
of Hayti, or rather the establishing of a French naval depot on 
that island, is the subject of considerable remark at Havana, and 
is regarded as quite an important movement. The Cubans cherish 
a longing for freedom ; and manuscript copies of the paper lately 
suppressed—the Vor del Pueblo—are in circulation all over the 
island. Atthe bottom are placed the words, “ Copy and circulate,” 
and this the Cubans are ready enough todo. The United States 
man-of-war Cyane was in the harbor of Havana; the Fulton had 
been there and sailed. 

MADAME PFEIFFER. 

The last accounts that have been received of Madame Pfeiffer, 
the celebrated traveller, state that she has visited the wild and 
independent Dyak tribes, on the banks of Lufar and Batang Lufar 
rivers, and on the Sekaniat Mountains. The river Batang Lufar 
took her into the small lakes of Bunot and Taomen, from which 
she reached the magnificent stream, the Kapuas. After visiting 
Sintag, Sangan, and other places, she reached Portianak. By the 
interference of the Dutch duthorities at Portianak, she visited the 
diamond mines of Landak, and several of the most interesting 
Dyak tribes. Everywhere the enterprising traveller was well 
received, and she describes herself as being conveyed and escorted 
in “almost triumphant style.” 


+ » 


Tretanp.—Several correspondents of American papers, writing 
from Ireland, give a good account of the condition of the peas- 
antry under the new order of things, and state that*the business 
affairs of the island generally are prosperous. Under the act of 
Parliament for the sale of encumbered @states, 772 properties huve 
been sold, which have been parchased by,2335 persons ; only ten 
have got more than 20,000 acres. ‘Fhese new proprietors are 
already, it is said, cultivating the land by laborers taken from the 
poor-houses. 
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Poreticat License —A Spanish poet addressed a star as 
“ Burning doubloon of the celestial bank!” Many of the Sclavo- 
nian bards speak of their ladies’ eyebrows as “Black and glossy 
leeches.” Balzac terms woman “ The vignette of sentiment.” A 
Bohemian writer tells us that the wit of his friend ‘‘ sparkled like 
slicoovitza,” or plum-brandy; and Giambattista Basile describes 
the vanishing of the stars before the light of the sun, as “an imper- 
tinent rabble running away from a burly, red-faced constable.” 
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Important TO Newsparer Pusiisners.—The first assistant 
postmaster general has decided that news depots and other places 
in the interior, where papers from Boston and elsewhere are sold, 
are places of publication of said papers, and that these papers, 
mailed at said places, are chargeable as regular, not transient, 
papers. 


Srxeuiar Ipea.—The Catholic Instructor says, with regard to 
Louis Napoleon : “ Fortunate indeed is it for France that she has 
upon the throne one capable of ruling the empire upon religious 
principles.” A queer idea that editor must have of “religious 
principles.” 
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Gray’s Porms.—A miniature edition of Gray’s Poems, includ- 
ing the exquisite “Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,” 
which Mr. Webster recalled in his last hours, is announced as in 
press, by James French, 78 Washington Street. 


> 


A wanperinc Peorte.—A band of gipsies are encamped on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac River, opposite Georgetown. 
They number about twenty-one persons, and present all the 
peculiarities of the race. 


» 


A VERY EXCELLENT Prian.—Rev. Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, 
now in Europe, writes weekly letters to his congregation, which 
are read every Sabbath morning from the pulpit. 


A FORTUNATE Sorprer.—The Duke of Wellington, according 
to D’Israeli, won fifteen great battles, and captured 3000 guns 
from his opponents, never losing one of his own. 


A or rae First Maconitupe—Any actor in the opinion 
of himself. Wallack says he has not seen a “second-rate” 
performer in ten years. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Troy, N. Y. 

Good butter is selling at thirty-one cents per pound at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

It is announced that Lieut. Davenport is to resume the com- 
mand of the Crescent City. 

The sloop-of-war Portsmouth has sailed from San Francisco for 
the coast of Africa. 

Eight vessels of war are fitting out at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
with the utmost despatch. 

The State’s Attorney of Ohio has decided that railroads in that 
State may be taxed for school purposes. 

The salary of the Chief of Potice of New York has been raised 
from $1600 to $2500. 

The population of Havana, the principal city of Cuba, is stated 
by a correspondent of the New York Herald, to be 200,000. 

Five young girls in Willimantic, Conn., were fined $2 67 cach, 
recently, for disturbing a Methodist meeting. 

A German theatrical y has been formed in St. Louis. 
They are to play once a week at the Varietes during the season. 


The North Carolina House of Commons, by a large majority, 
roceeds of 


has passed resolutions in favor of a distribution of the p 
the public lands. 

Elephants live for two hundred, three hundred, and even four 
hundred years. A healthy, full-grown elephant consumes thirty 
pounds of grain per day. 

The steamship City of Pittsburgh, which sailed, some weeks 
since, for California, was burned to the water’s edge at Valparaiso, 
on the 20th of October. 

Italy has often been — to a boot—which it is said to 
resemble in shape. But what a thousand pities that such a boot 
should have the iron heel of Austria upon it! 

A new city is being laid out on the Mississippi River, in Han- 
cock County, Ill., immediately opposite Keokuk, in Iowa. It is 
some five or six miles above Warsaw. 

On the Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad, a stout leather 
apron is buckled from the platform of one car to that of another, 
to prevent accident by missteps in going from car to car. 

The late Council of the Cherokee Nation a law against 
carrying pistols, bowie knives or shot guns. law is thought 
to be a good one, and one which will prevent many fatal affrays. 

The farmers in Maine are sending apples to California. Each 
apple is wrapped in paper, and then placed in the barrels in layers. 

tween every two layers of apples is placed a layer of powdered 
charcoal. 

Another suspension bridge across the Niagara River is in course 
of construction at Bellevue, and, when completed, will, it is said, 
be the longest in the world. Fifteen thousand miles of wire will 
be — for it, each cable being composed of three thousand 
three hundred separate wires. 

A large quantity of smuggled goods, consisting of about one 
hundred casks of wine, and two hundred boxes of raisins, have 
been discovered in Norwich, Conn., and ascertained to be a part 
of the of a smuggler which entered Long Island Sound 
some since. 
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Foreign Items. 


A bronze colossal statue of Christopher Columbus is to be 
erected in Madrid. 

The literary works of Napoleon the First are to be published in 
thirty-five volumes folio. 

Banvard’s famous Panorama of the Mississippi is now on its 
return voyage from Europe. 

The Portuguese government has taken offence at the Brazilian 
minister, and resolved to suspend all official relations with him. 

It is said that the protecting powers have signed a protocol, regu- 
lating the succession of the Greek throne. 4 

Earl Derby has announced formally in Parliament the determi- 
nation of the government to adhere to the principles of free trade. 

The French government has been buying up supplies of grain 
in all parts of Europe, and has thus influenced the prices. 

Crawford, the American sculptor at Rome, has been employed 
by a citizen of Boston to prepare a bust of Beethoven for the new 

usic Hall in this city. 

The cotton manufacturers of Manchester, England, are turning 
their attention to every quarter of the world for cotton, so that they 
may no longer depend upon America for supply. 

A private soldier, quartered in the Isle of Wight, has been 
delivering lectures on the “Immortality of the Soul” to large 
audiences at Ryde. 

The French President’s new bank, des Raffonts, has become a 
fixed fact ; its establishment having been resolved upon, despite 
the opposition of the Rothschilds and other capitalists. 

A farmer at Thornhill, Wiltshire, England, in removing a rick 
of beans, recently, built a fence around it, and with a single dog 
(the celebrated “Billy ”) succeeded in killing seven hundred rats ! 

The four steamers built in England for the Spanish government 
are about to leave for the Island of Cuba with troops, which will 
make an increase in the army at Cuba of four thousand men. * 

The eldest son of Queen Victoria, it is said, begins to exhibit 
military talent, and has at once received an appointment as gene- 
ral or major-general, and an addition of some half a million 
dollars attached to his salaries. 

From Berlin we learn that Jenny Lind is about to perform in 
that city a series of concerts, to be given on behalf of the Society 
of Gustavus Adolphus, which was formed for relieving poor Pro- 
testant communities in Sweden and in the north of Germany. 

Accounts from Tripoli report a. severe storm as having taken 

lace on the 20th November, in which twenty-eight ships were 
Sriven ashore. No American vessels are mentioned as being 
among them. 

Mr. Hind, the distinguished astronomer Begen' Park, Lon- 
don, on the 16th November discovered another planet, the seventh 
first seen by him, and the twenty-first now known to exist between 
Mars and Jupiter. 

A terrible storm, such as has not been seen at Athens within the 
memory of man, or perhaps for thousands of years, occurred on 
the 26th October. The violence of it may be jw from the sin- 
gle fact that one of the columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
which every traveller has admired, near the "Ad Gate, was 
overthrown, together with several dwellings, ete. i 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The softest pillow is a good conscience. 

.--. He who sows brambles must not go bare-foot. 

.... Accustom yourself to have some employment for every 
hour you can prudently snatch from business. 

‘el word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ill 
requires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 

.++. The folly of one man is the fortune of another; and no 
man prospers so suddenly as by the errors of others. 

.--. You must be of as ious spirit ; for sagacity is an ora- 
cle in doubts, and a golden thread in a labyrinth. 

.+-» Asking a favor by letter, or giving a person time to think 
of it, is only giving him an opportunity of getting off handsomely. 

.... Ifever you were dangerously ill, what fault or folly lay 
heaviest upon your mind? Take care to root it out, without 
delay, and without mercy. 

.-+. It is easy to live well among good people. But show me 
the map who can preserve his temper, his oie: and his virtues, 
in spite of strong temptation and universal example. 

+. There is more true greatness in generously owning a 
fault, and making proper re ion for it, than in obstinately 
defending a wrong conduct. But, quitting your purpose, retreat 
rather like a lion than a cur. 

.-.. What man in his right senses, that has wherewithal to 
live free, would make himself a slave for s uities? What 
does that man want, who has enough? Or is he the better 
for abundance, that can never be satisfied ? 


Joker's Budget. 


Why are dogs like surgeons? Because they are bone setters. 


Ole Bull says that the bridge that has carried him safely across 
the Atlantic was the bridge of his violin. 


“Ts that clock right over there?” asked a visitor the other day. 
“ Right over there,” said the boy ; “taint nowhere else.” 


Ladies who are fond of knitting, when at sea, need never be in 
want of material for work, for any sailor will always be ready to 
spin them a yarn. 


Mrs. Playmind says that one of the greatest pedestinarians she 
ever heard of was that man mentioned in the — who walked 
one thousand miles in two hundred consequential hours. 


A Philadelphia judge and punster observed to another judge 
on the bench that one of the witnesses had a vegetable head. “‘ How 
so?” was the inquiry. “He has carroty hair, reddish cheeks, a 
turn up nose, and a sage look.” 

The Boston Post retorts upon some “smart” fellow in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘‘ The person who sent us a copy of the Boston 
Post with Jackass written upon the margin, is requested to inform 
us at what stable he can be found.” 


An attorney, about to furnish a bill of costs, was requested by 
his client, a baker, “to make it as light as he could.” “ Ah!” 
replied the attorney, “that’s what you may say to your foreman, 
but it’s not the way I make my bread.” 


When Lord Erskine was chancellor, being asked by the secre- 
tary of the treasury whether he would attend the grand ministerial 
fish dinner at the end of the session, he answered, ‘“‘ To be sure [ 
will: what would your fish dinner be without the Great Seal?” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawive-Room ComPpan- 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
coodingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and * 
hal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
lities, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
nature will ever be admitted into its columns; making it 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It is generally acknowledged that the FLAa is now the ing weekly pa- 


in the Untied States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
ooo to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands an : 


OBLIEINAL PAPBRB, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. - 


«xe-Room Compayton, one year, for $4 00. 

(>> Invariably in advance. 

Subserfbers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, ou 
the above terms. 

0F™ All orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the PuBLibgER OF THE FLAG 
or oun Unton. 

*,* The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States , and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy, 

GLEASON, 
AND Lostox, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM” COMPANION. 


MONUMENT TO HENRY CLAY. 

The monument, which is represented below, was designed by 
Frank Hewson, Esq., of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. The statue is 
to be furnished from the celebrated iron works of Robert Wood 
of Philadelphia. The model is being prepared by Mr. Wood's 

incipal artist and sedlptor, H. W , Esq., a pupil of the 

istinguished Schanthaler and Cornelius, whose reputation obtained 
to a lngh degree of excellence in Europe prior to his engagement 
with Mr. Wood, to whom he was introduced some three years 
since by the highly celebrated Von Siebald, St. Martin, near 
Boppare on the Rhein, who, in his flattering letter of introduc- 
tion, congratulated the new world that Mr. Wesche designed to 
devote his talents and active life to the promotion of the arts in 
this country. The statue is to be a correct likeness of the great 
statesman, and made of 
cast iron, fifteen feet in 
height, and will stand 
upon a Grecian Doric 
column, also of cast iron, 
starting from a base of 
conglomerate rock. The 
whole height of column 
on base, sixty-three and 
@ quarter feet (above the 
neat lines), being one 
hundred and thirty-three 
feet above the sidewalk 
on Centre Street, with. 
the following inscription + 
- on the face of the monu- 
ment ;—“ IN HONOR OF 
Hewry Cray, Ameri- 
ca’s great Orator, States- 
man and Patriot. This 
monument was erected 
by the Citizens of Schuyl- 
kill County, and be- 
neathed to their chil- 


ren, as a record of their 
gratitude for his illustri- 
ous services, which 
brought peace, prosperi- 
‘ty and glory to his coun- 
try. A tribute of affec- 
tion for his virtues which 
adorned his useful life, 
and won for his imper- 
ishable name the respect 
and affection of man- 
kind.” The monument 
is to be erected by sub- 
scription; and so eager 
are the citizens of the 
county to assist in the 
‘enterprise, that the mer- 
chants and workingmen 
are vieing with each 
other in making the 
contribution from 
tucir respective mines 
aad workshops. A cor- 
respondent of the Phila- 
de'phia North American, 
sp-aking of this enter- 
prise, says: “In a late 
vitit to Pottsville, I was 
m ich gratified to witness 
th» public spirit and no- 
bl: patriotism evinced by 
-th ) citizens of that place 
‘an | surrounding conutry 
in erecting a tiful 
cast iron monument ¢o. 
th» memory of Henrys: 
Cliy, which is now being 
re wed on a beautiful and 
commanding eminence, 
near the centre of the 
borough. How gratify- 
inz such a spectacle is to 
ths patriot, to see the 
workingmen of a com- 
muuity anxious to pro- 
claim,’ by their united 
efforts in the erection of 
such mementoes, their 
gratitude-and affection 
for one who has donc so 
much to promote their 
owa and the universal 
interest of mankind.— 
And, let me ask, where 
will you find more of 
this noble trait of char- 
acter in the whole Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania than among the 
sitizens -of Schuylkill 
County? So far as I 
have obse-ved, others 
talk, while they act. H 
I am not mi «taken, there 
‘has been no movement 
of the .kind .anywhere 
‘else in Pennsylvania; ‘ 
and yet the services ~ 

rendered by that 
trious patriot and stafes--* 
anan to. make Pennsylvania what she now is, and what she is 
destined to be, are sufficient to erect monuments to his memory 
in every county in the State. I was also shown a beautiful 
drawing of the rownd and plan of the monument, which is 
‘intended te be lithographed and distributed among’ the contribu- 
tors to this nobie work, which will make a beautifal ‘picture, alike 
worthy of the architect who planned the design, and the artist that 
sketched the view. In conclusion, permit-me to ‘say, in the exam- 
pie here set by the enterprising people-of Pottsville, it will be gra- 
tifying to see other towns and villages following, wutil every 
county in the State shall point to her monument, erected to the 
memory of 2 Clay, America’s brightest ornament and ‘most 
honored son.” In this connection, a synopsis of the life of Henry 
Clay will not be inappropriate. He was born in Hanover County, 
Virginia, April 12,1777. He was eminently a self-made man, 
and rose to fame and position unaided by any of the accessories of 
fortune. After obtaining admission to the bar, he removed to 

Kentucky, in 1797. His parents had preceded him in 


_cery, in the city of Richmond, without 


emigration to that State. The following brief review of his boy- 
is extracted from a speech made -by,him in 1842, when 
met some of his old friends at an entertainment, upon his retire- 
ment, as he supposed, from public life. ‘In looking back upon 
my origin and progress through life, I have great reason to be 
thankful. My father died im 1781, deaving me an infant of too 
tender years to retain any recollection of his smiles or endearments. 
My surviving parent removed to this. State in 1792, leaving me, a 
boy of fifteen years of age, in the office of the High Court of Chan- 
ian, without pecuni- 
ary support, to steer my course as I-might or could. A neglected 
education was improved by my own irregular exertions, without 
the benefit of matic instruction. I studied law principally in 
the office of a friend—the late’ Governor vechotdben 
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A -General of Virginia, and also under the ices of the 
venerable and lamented Chancellor Wythe, for whom I had acted 
as amanuensis. JI obtained a license to practise the profession 
from the judges of the Court of Appeals’ of Virginia, and estab- 
lished myself in Lexington, in 1797, without patrons, without the 
favor or countenance of the 
paying my ‘weekly , and in the midst of a bar distinguished 

y eminent membe Eremember how comfortable I thought I 
should be, if I could make one hundred. pounds, Virginia money, 
on year, and with what delight I received the first fifteen shillings 
fee. My hopes were more than realized—I immediately rushed 
into a successful and Incrative practice.” In 1803, Mr. Clay was 
elected to*the Legislature of his Matters of | local 
interest caused him to. be selected, but the election was a high 
compliment to his talents and legal learning. His appointment to 
Congress, in 1806, was but for a single session of the Senate. 
influence. In 1 7, his congressional term having expired, he was 


great or opulent, without the means of - 


in elected to the Legislature of Kentucky. 

, in. 1809, to fill another senatorial ten} created 

by the resignation of the Hon. Bucknor Thu . During this 
session of Congress, he took occasion to bring forward ‘an amend- 
ment embodying his views of the protéction of domestic 
Ashland, the residence of Mr. Clay, comprising the house, gar- 
dens and park, is situated a mile and a half south-east from the 


Mr. Clay to have 
around him plants 


Ae 
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quently, Mr. Clay was 
Several times re-clected 
of the National 


\\ the condition of his 
« health was such, that he 
“was unable to take 


Clay had been governed 
by motives of selfish 
rudence, he would not 
ave ventured upon the 
j y to Washington. 
He died on the morning 
of the 29th June, 1852, 
im the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. His death 
was occasioned by a de- 
eay of his physical pow- 
ers, precipitated by his 
intense the 
passage of the third great 
compromise. The life of 
Henry. Clay—says his 
biographer—is a striking 
example of the abiding 
fame which surely awaits 
the direet and candid 
statesman. ' The entive 
absence of equivocation 
or disguise in all his 
acts, was the master-key 
to the popular heart ; for 
while the people will for- 
give the errors of a bold 
and open nature, he sins 
t forgiveness who de- 
ibertttely deceives them. 
Hence Mr, Clay, though 
often defeated in his 
measures of policy, always secured the respect of his o ts, 
without losing the confidence of his friends. He never paltered in 
a double sense. The country never was in doubt as to his opinions 
and his purposes. In all the contests of his time, his position in 
at public questions was as clear as the sun in a cloudless sky. 
tanding by the grave of this great man, and considering these 
things, how contemptible onpeere the mere legerdemain of poli- 
tics! What a reproach is his life on that false policy, which would 
trifle with a great and upright le! If I were to write his ¢ 
taph, I would inscribe, as the highest eulogy, on the stone which 
shall mark his resting place: “Here lies a man who was in the 
public service fifty years, and never attempted to deceive his coun- 
trymen.” We have thus given a brief synopsis of the princi 
events of Mr. Clay’s life, more as data to guide the reader’s mind 
in his memoirs, than as a biographical sketch. As to the erection 
of this monument, it is timely and most honorable, and we delight 
to give it the prominence we do in our , from respert to its 
subject, as well as to depict so a structure. 


‘ 
court-house in Lexington. The whole estate consists of between é 
five and six hundred acres of the best land in Kentacky, which, for ue 
agricultural purposes, is one of the richest States in the Union. 
house is a spacious mansion, without much pretension in a 
architecture, surrounded by lawns and inter- 
spersed with walks and groves, planted with almost every variety ‘ 
: of American shrubbery 
and forest trees, execu- 
= = => - q 
SaaS country, there being 4 
among them few exotics. 
_ As the domicil of the 
tions, #0 long ms the q 
“Y 


